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CHAPTER XIX. 
MY GRANDFATHER. 


“Qor. Sir, do you know me? 
Stil), still far wide! ; 

Phy. He’s scarce awake—Let him alone awhile— 

Lear. Where have | been !—where am | !—fair daylight ? 
Tam mightily abused—! should even die with pity, 
To see another thus—1 know not what to say. 


* 


SwaksPeare. 
With pleasant and profitable reminiscences of and abduction, 
Shemus entertained the fosterer on the , until the worthy 


twain accomplished their journcy in perfect safety, and ensconced them- 
selves, as we i before, in that safe and salubrious section of the 
Modern Babylon, supposed to be under the immediate protection of St. 
Patrick, and the especial surveil/ance of the police, vulgarly y the 
Seven Diale. There we shall leave them to recover from the fatigues 
incident to a migration, au pied, from “‘ the far west,” until, like giants 
refreshed, they should find themselves ready for a fresh start upon the 
world, to try, as the rat-catcher philosophically remarked, “ their for- 
tunes—any how.” 

I need scarcely say that I availed myself of Mr. Hartley’s permission, 
and early in the forenoon presented myself at his hotel. As I had ex- 
pected, he was from home; but Dominique conducted me to the pre- 
sence of bis young mistress ; and, to judge from the kindness of my wel- 
come, the visit was not disagreeable. 

It was late when Mr. Hartley returned to dinner; and after the cloth 
had been removed, and Isidora had retired, he resumed a subject that he 
had casually mentioned to me before, namely, how far it would be pru- 
dent or possible to place myself in the presence of my grandfather, and 
try what impression my unexpected appearance migit produce. 

“‘T have made secret inquiries,” he said, “respecting Mr. Cliffsrd’s 
habits, to fiad out how an interview could be achieved, but I have failed 
in obtaining any information but what is v and unsatisfactory; but, 
as Clifford Hall is only twenty miles hem ots, you shall run down, 
Hector, and try whether furtune may not do more for you than I can. 
The demain adjoins the village of . There you will find a rustic 
ina; and there, also, you may probably glean some information that may 
direct your course of action afterwards. Thither, at present, it would 
be imprudent in me to venture; but you are unknown, and consequently 
you may venture safely. You will find your grandsire under the double 
Jnrall of his steward and his Confessor. I shall sketch both for you. 

The former was born in the house, and reared and educated from cha- 





ritable motives by the old gentleman, from his having become an orphan 
while an infant. ly, he rose. from y to affluence ; in 
time he the old man’s income ; report says, that be has 


fortune from the pilferings of the estate. It was whis- 
pered that he had secretly Mr. Clifford’s discarded boy in his 
wild and profligate career; and that, by the s on of letters and 
numerous acts of villany beside, he contrived to snap the last link of na- 
tural affection between an angry father and a guilty son. Certainly, in 
the hour of young Clifford’s di and destitution, he evinced the 
blackest ingratitude to one who, badly as he might have behaved to oth- 
ers, had showered fuvors on him when a boy, and trusted him afterwards 
with unlimited*confidence. Such is Morley the steward; and now we 
will briefly sketch Daniels the confessor. 

He is a Jesuit; born, I believe, in England, but educated abroad; a 
deep designing zealot—bigoted to his own faith, and intolerant to all be- 
sides, coe Gone eae his existence is to aggrandize the order he 
belongs to; and by the exercise of monastic influence on a mind always 
superstitious, and now imbecile from age, he trusts to alienate from na- 
tural heirs the noble estates of that weak old man, to whom he has be- 
come-a ghostly counsellor. In short, Morley and Daniels act with a 
unity of purpose, but different end: the one, to build a fortune for him- 
self; the other, to gratify a monk’s ambition, and raise himself to a com- 
manding position in that order which he intends to aggrandize at the ex- 
pense of your mother and yourself. You can easily fins 3 that every 
obstacle will be placed in your way by individuals so deeply interested 
in preventing the old man from being reconciled to a child he once was 











silvered his head and 


livery for fifteen years; and, God bless him, now that I have done my 
work, he allows me t ight-pence a-day to enable me to drink his 
health in comfort.” 


here, my friend.” 

“Tam, thank God, not only comfortable, but in garrison I hope for life. 
When I returned home, I married the sergeant-major’s widow. Well, 
2 yo po deed eres mpeohn scngg this house— 
after five years keeping business on, things have 
gone straight enough with us, and we are better by the than when we 


entered it. I wish every worn-out soldier had as snug cantonments for 
old ” 

“Have you served abroed 1” 

“T began in Holland with the Duke of York, and I finished in Spain 
with Sir John.” 

“What regiments did you serve in?” 

“*Never but in one, old steady fifty—th. Under its honored 
colors I stood my last field, at Corunna, and fought my first one at 
Malines.”’ ° 


“ You were in the Grenadiers ; do you remember evho commanded ?”’ 
“ As stout a soldier as ever took a company into fire—Colonel O’Hal- 


“ Then you ht under my father.” 
The retired seldier put down the glass he was lifting to his lips, and 
features eagerly. 


for a moment scanned my 
“By Heaven !—the living of the kindest and bravest officer 
under whom a soldier I am 


this night beeeath oh 
father* And 


cherished memory. “And now,” he 4 
what is there in the Fox and Hounds which I can offer to my old eclo- 
nel’s son 7” 

“Nothing but what is already on the table; but possibly you could, in 
another matter, render me some assistance 1” 
« Name but the way in which Jobn Williams can be serviceable.” 


“ You know my rela to Mr. Clifford?” 
“ Perfectly. Yoo oes gallant captain the night we stole hi 


benutiful lady from the convent garden. Alas! many a time it has 
grieved me to the heart, to think that the old gentleman 

as be is; but he is poisoned 
villains who surround him. 


so co'd and 


by the priests How cen I 
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What do you intend to do?—Do you intend to call on the old man? If 
you do, I fear there are those about him who will prevent it. No oneis 
allowed to see him but in the presence of that dark monk they call Father 
Daniels, 
against the world.” 

“I despair of obtaining an interview by open medns,” I replied— 
“« How shall I manage it by secret ones 2?” 

“Tt will be all but impossible,” said the sergeant. ‘I will think over 
it to-night; and if a chance exist we'll try it, hit or miss. But soft!— 
surely that voice which I hear in the kitchen is old George Smith the 
keeper's He is the only one of the old servonts now remaining at the 
Hall; and, only that his master has a strong regard for him, and won't 
listen to any stories to his disadvantage, he would have shared the fate 
of others, and been sent adiift as they were. Father Daniels hates 
him; and, faith, its cordially returned! The old keeper remembers 
your honor’s mother well, and many a time he speaks of her—and I'll 





stake my pension, that he will befriend the son of her whom he still | 


reverences in his heart.’’ 
As he spoke, the sergeant rose and left the room.—lIrishmen are all 


more er less superstitious; and I hailed it as a happy omen, that, in | 


the very opening of my attempt, fate should have thrown across me 
an old comrade of my father. To succeed, I had scarce a hope ; but, 
for every reason, | was ambitious to fail respectably. I was experi- 
mentalizing under the direction of one whose good opinion I was anxious 
to secure; and I determined that when I returned to town, I would 
at least satisfy Mr. Hartly that I bad struck boldly, although the blow 
had failed. 

In ten minutes the host returned, followed by an elderly man. The 
latter made me a dutiful obeisance! but when approaching the table, 
and the light fell strongly on my face, under a sudden impulse he 
caught my hand, pressed it to his lips, and seemed to be powerfully 
affected. The likeness to my mother at once established my identity ; 
and in a few minutes, if by the agency of George Smith I could have 
been placed in that house to which I was natural Weir, it would have 


been instantly effected. A half-hour’s conversation determiaed our | 
course of operations, and I learned enough regarding my grandfather's | 


habits to convince me that, with good luck, the interview I desired might 
be obtained. 

It appeared that in good weather, there was a favorite seat in a shel- 
tered corner of the park, to which Mr. Clifford generally repaired. 
There he would sometimes remain an hour, while the Confessor walked 
backwards and forwards reading the daily office which the rules of his 
order imposed. Occasionally, Mr. Cliffurd employed kimself with some 
devotional book ; and all intrusions on the part of servants were rigidly 


lowed tu pass the gates. 


In a thick clump immediately adjacentto the bench where Mr. Clifford | 


rested, it was arranged that I should lie perdu, and if fortune offered 
the opportunity, I was to sally from my ambuscade, and seize it. The 
keeper was to assist me to scale the wall, and point out the place where 
I could conceal myself—and, to the blind goddess of the wheel, the rest 
was properly committed. 

I know not wherefore, but that night I went to sleep with all the 
buoyancy of hope, although I had no reason to think that chances wild 
as mine could prove successful. In my dreams, however, results were 
fortunate—every obstacle was overcome—I was reconciled to Mr. Clif- 
ford; and better still, united to Isidora. 


After breakfast old George announced himself, and the weather was 


a hot noon and a frosty evening. 
the lower bough of a large beach tree extended itself. It was not ten 
feet above the ground, and, by threwing a rope across, it required 
but small exertion to gain it; and that done, the entrance to the park 
was easy. Inside, the gamekeeper was to await my advent. The host 
furnished me with what is ngt generally an acceptable present; but 
the halier—for it was oye—well nigh proved the ladder to my fortunes. 

At the appointed time I made the attempt, and succeeded; and, 


stealing along the shrubbery, gained the clump, and took a safe positien | quivocal appearances of anxiety and annoyance; and though there were 


behind a thick holly, not six yards distant from the seat which the keeper 
pointed out as the one generally occupied by Mr. Clifford. 


Ali proceeded as I expected and had hoped—and the mildness of the 
day induced the old gentleman to take his customary walk. He was 
attended by the Jesuit. on whose arm he leaned; and on reaching his 
resting-place, he received a book from the Confessor, and commenced 
reading a passage which the monk had pointed out. In a few minutes 
he churchman strolled some distance from the bench, and while I was 
considering the way in which I should present myself to the old man 
without occasioning alarm, to my unspeakable satisfaction, I observed a 
servant approach the Confessor hastily, and after a brief communication, 
they both walked away in the direction of the house. 

I seized the golden opportunity, stole from my retreat, and placed my- 
self in frant of the old gentleman, and, so silently, that he remained with 
his eyes fixed upon the book for more than a minute afterwads. 


ently he 


Pres- 
leoked up—he stared at me with evident surprise—for it was a 
rare occurence to find himself alone with a stranger—and in a low tone 
we asked me “if I wished to speak with him?” 

Lecnpent another step, knelt at the old man’s feet, and gently took 
his hand, 


‘‘ What means this?—Who are you?’’ he muttered. 


BROTHER JONTAHAN. 


| begs your blessing! 


The house is guarded like a gaol, and the gates are locked | 


| by several men, was running towards me very rapidly. 
| ute he was at our side; and never, ina human countenance, were anger 





| receive immediate attention. 
prohibited. From strangers none could be apprehended, as none were al- | 


a . | ered my mother an enfant perdu, and that his displeasure 
propitious. It was one of those fine autumnal mornings which promise * . ° : « = d 


From an angle of the park wall, | 








«A son, come hither to solicit pardon for a parent—your grandchild 
wy 

“Ha! these are Ellen’s features ! 
dream? Speak, boy—your name?” 

“ O'Halloran.” 

‘* Your business ?—Quick ! quick !” 

“ Pardon for my mother.”’ 

“ Ellen, Ellen, Ellen!’’ he feebly muttered; and the next moment he 
fainted in my arms. 

I was dreadfully alarmed. I thought my sudden appearance had ope- 
rated fatally, called loudly for assistance, and on looking around to see 
whether my summons had been heard, observed that the Jesuit, followed 
In another min- 


Merciful God !—Do I rene, or 


and astonishment so mingled as in his. 

«* Remove your master!” he exclaimed to the servants. “ Who are 
you, sir?’ he continued, bending his shaggy brows over eyes of sinister 
expression, and directing their deadly glare at me. ‘ How dare you in- 
trude where strangers are excluded ?” 

** By right of kindred!’’ I thundered in return. 

The monk’s face blanched. ‘ Remove your master instantly,” he 
continued, “and eject this man—by force if neces:ary !” 


‘“« Beware !"’ I said; “ the man who tries it may count on broken 


| bones !”’ 


Who are you?” the monk inquired, haughtily. “ Your name ?—Your 
business 1” 

“The men who accompanied him hesitated to obey his orders; and 
still the old man reclined with his head upon my breast, while my arm 
supported him. Certainly, of the priest’s body-guard none were gentle- 
men who would volunteer a forlorn hope; and, astounded at the bold 
tone I used to one, who at Clifford Hall had cxercised a despotic author- 
ity, they seemed any thing but anxious to bring matters to hostile con- 
clusions. But when [ announced my name and relationship to their 
master, they all receded, leaving the matter to be settled by the Jesuit 
and myself. 

The confessor, with admirable sRill, at once changed his taetics, and 
adopted another course. 

“ Mr. O'Halloran, to use the mildest term it admits, your visit has 
been imprudent. Mark in the old man’s illness the consequences of your 
rashness! Why did you not notice your intention? Could I have indu- 
ced your grandsire to receive you, I would have done so willingly, and 
thus have prevented a shock that may prove—and I fear it will—fatal ! 
For Gud’s sake, be advised by me. Leave the park, and let your relative 
You see the first effect—would you, should 
he recover the first shock, expose him to a second?) When he is well 
enough to write, I pledge my word, you shall receive an instant commu- 
nication. If you persevere, death will inevitably ensue; and how, may I 
ask, will you, forewarned as you are, excuse the rashness, the madness, 
that occasioned it?” 

The specious arguments of the Jesuit prevailed, and I acceded to his 
proposition. I could not tell the cause that overpowered my grand- 
father’s feeble strength ; nor could I even guess whether it was anger, or 
an outbreaking of revived affection. In my doubts, I agreed to the 
monk’s proposal—saw the old man carried in a chair to the house—and 
quitted the domain, perfectly unconscious whether my visit had mitigated 
or confirmed his animosity. 

In one brief hour that question was put to rest, and a letter, addressed 
to me at the Fox and Hounds, apprised me that my grandfather consid- 
was unmiti- 


- * * 


gable ! 

In aremote apartment of Mr. Cliffurd’s mansion, that evening, two 
men might have been discovered in earnest conversation; one had a 
countenance sallow, cunning and repulsive ; and a figure remarkable for 
its height and irregular proportions ; the other was a middle-sized, el- 
derly man, with a certain air and intelligence that might stamp him a 
pawnbroker, money-dealer, thieves’ attorney, or any other profession ap- 
pertaining to the “‘ wide-awake”’ school. Need I say the twain were the 
Confessor and house-steward of my grandfather? Both exhibited une- 


wines upon the table, neither seemed inclined to use them. 

Was there any thing more unfortunate than this evening’s occur- 
rence ?’’ exclaimed the Jesuit. ‘ Fer months the old man has never 
been left a moment to himself; and one unguarded interval, what mis- 
chief has it not produced! Another interview, and all that you and I 
for years have labored to effect is totally, hopelessly—undone !” 

‘Tt istoo true,” replied the steward. 

«* He'll never make a will now !”’ 

‘‘ Have we not already made one for him ?” said the steward. 

The priest shook his head— That deed, my friend, will never bear 
the light. Westand in a dangerous position ; and had not the old man 
fainted, we were ruined. Even now the mischief is not abated—he talks 
of nothing but his daughter, and raves about the duty of forgiveness 
which a father should extend to an erring child. What is to be done ?” 

The steward mused for a minute—his brows contracted, and a dark 
expression passed across bis face. “ Father,” he said, “ the intruder 
must be removed.” 

“ The Jesuit looked at his companion, but spoke not. 
ever, said— Would that it were done !” 

‘* Money will effect it,” said the steward. 

The Jesuit continned silent, and then carelessly observed, “ I would 


The look, how- 
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cive a thonsand pounds this cursed interview had not occurred !”” 
~ « Would you, holy father, give as much to prevent a second?” asked 
the steward. 

The Jesuit nodded. 

“ Enough; I shall act promptly now. 
Come in !” 

It was a message from Mr. Clifford requiring that the Confessor should 
attend him instantly. Father Danie! rose. 

“ Stop,” he said, “ till I hear what the old man wants.”” And sosay- 
ing, he leftthe apartment. 

He was not absent long ; and when he entered the chamber, he held 
an open letter in his hand. Carefully closing the door, he thus address- 
ed his confederate : ’ 

“Said I not right—Our position is all but desperate ? What think 
ye was the old man’s business?—To desire the son of his repudiated 
daughter to return to-morrow ; and togive directions, that I should write 


Hark! A knock at the door ! 


and order it to be so. Were that to happen, need I name the result 7— | 


all—all lost! Well, I obeyed, and wrote this letter” — 

“ As he dictated 7—are you mad, holy father ?”’ inquired the stew- 
ard. 

‘‘ Not exactly. ’Tis thus worded :— 


“ Rash Boy! 
‘«* Your mother’s misconduct wrung my heart, and your unwarrantable 
intrusion has brought me to the grave. As you dread the malediction 


of an old man—desist !—and for ever avoid the presence of one who | ter, and favoring the hunchback with occasional extracts from its con- 


can never look but with abhorrence on the offspring of a guilty daughter.’ 

“ ' Tis signed—ay, and in his own handwriting too— 

“¢Jonn Ciirrorp.’” 

“ Excellent ! This will prevent another visit,” said the steward. 

‘You are too sanguine, my friend. The young man is daring ;—he may 
make a second effort. If he succeed—ifhe gain a second time the sight 
of his grandfather, the tale is told. This fabricated letter may prevent 
the meeting for a while—but more effectual measures tosecure mutual 
safety are indispensable.” 

“ T understand you, holy father,”’ returned the steward ;—“ money will 
be necessary.” 

‘* Money shall not be wanting,” said the Confessor. 
crastinates, but does not avert the crisis.”’ 

The steward nodded his head. 
be thrown away ;—I'ngoff to London immediately.” 

Heaven speed thee!” said the monk; and the hand of God's minis- 


“ This note pro- 


| quence he would have been safe to know it and tell me. 


ter, imprecating a blessing, was laid upon a wretch’s head whose avow- | 


elembassy was—murder ! 
7 * * had - * 7 * 


To my humble counsellors, the keeper and the sergeant, I commu- 
nicated what we all considered the decided failure of my experiment.— 
I resolved to return direct to town—and a place was booked accordingly 
in the stage. Another passenger accompanied me—and how different 
are the ends which influence men’s actions! I hurried back to town to 
bask in the smiles of my young and artless Isidora. The object of my 
compagnon du voyage was very opposite,—the gentleman was Mr. 
Morley; and his embassy—nothing but to accomplish my assassination. 


CHAPTER XX. 
A MEETING BETWEEN MEN OF BUSINESS. 


“* What a dickens is the man always whimpering about murderfor? If busi- | the 


ness cannot be carried on without it, what would you have a gentleman todo?” 
Beooar's Opera. 

The scene has changed; and we must request the gentle reader to ac- 

company us into a close dark alley, with no thoroughfare connecting it 

to the opener streets around, save two narrow and crooked passages 

scarcely three feet wide. The houses are high and old fashioned, and 


could be less prepossessing than both; and the look of the man, taken 
altogether, was low, blackguard, and repulsive. 

On the table beside which this ill-favored gentleman was seated, there 
were lights, glasses, and decanters; a comfortable fire was blazing in the 
hearth, and window-shutters, plated with iron, were carefully secured 
with bolt and bar. 

Mr. Brown, for so the master of the house was named, seemed occu- 
fer with business of no common interest; and to a letter, which he 

eld open in his Land, frequent references were made. His actions were 
those of a man placed in a situation of perilous uncertainty; for he fre- 
quently rose from his chair and paced the room, muttering to himself 
disjointed sentences, and again returning to the table, to re-peruse an 
epistle which evidently contained matter of deep moment to the reader. 
Suddenly he rang the bell, and its summons was answered by a person- 
age of remarkable exterior. 

He wasa hunchback, andso curiously distorted, that he seemed to be 
constructed of nothing but legs and arms. From his appearance you 
would guess him to be fifteen, but his face told you that he was at least 
five years older; and-on every line and feature of that sinister counte- 
nance cunning and knavery were imprinted. 

“Frank,” said the master of the hunchback, “who brought Mr. S$lo- 
man’s letter ? 


“The red-haired man from the City-road, who proved our last alibi 
at the Bailey,” was the reply. 


‘“ Humph!” returned Mr. Brown, again glancing his eyes over the let- 


tents—‘ Matter of deepest importance,’—‘ not a moment to be lost,’— 
‘ Be with you punctually,—‘ Come through the burial-ground at nine.’ 
Have you unlocked the wicket, Frank ?” 

“Not till I had your orders,” returned the attendant. 

“ Right, Frank; people can never be too guarded; but Sloman’s a safe 
hand, and we have done a good stroke of business together before now. 
It must be plate or jewels ;—and yet I was talking to an old cracksman 
this very evening, and if there had been a smash last night of any conse- 
Unlock the 
wicket, Frank—and then slip over to the Fortune of War, and try if you 
can get any intelligence.” 


The hunchhack disappeared ; and during his absence, Mr. Brown divi- 


, ded his attention pretty equally between the contents of Mr. Sloman’s 
“’Tisa breathing time, that shall not | 


epistle and those of the decanterat his elbow. In a quarter of an hour, 
the hunchback’s key was heard turning in the street door lock,—and he 
presently announced, that, having made diligent inquiries from several 
professional gentlemen who were refreshing themselves in the back par- 
lor of the Fortune of War, he was then and there assured, that ing 


| had been done the preceding evening but the usual theatrical business— 


with the exception of a silver coffee-pot, that had been abstracted from a 
west-end hotel. 

Another quarter of an hour passed—a church-bell chimed—nine 
was sounded from the belfry; and, ere the clock ceased striking, steps 
were heard upon the stairs, and “ the thing of legs and arms” announced 
“Mr. Sloman.” 

The expected visitor was a large, corpulent, clumsy-loooking nonde- 
script, with a hooked nose, and light complexion, that rendered it im- 

ssible to decide whether he should be classed as Jew or Gentile. At 

r. Brown’s invitation he took a chair, filled a glass, ventured a remark 
as the present state of the weather, and ended with an eulogy on 

wine. 


‘It should be capital, for ic comes directly from the cellar of a noble 


| lord, who is considered to be as good a judge of port as any man in Eng- 
| land,”—said Mr. Brown; “his head butler and I do business pretty ex- 


| gant; fur actresses are always ex 


front each osher so closely, that from roof to roof an active man might | 
spring. Their general appearance betokens fear or wretchedness; for, | 


while some of the windows are so jealously blinded, as to prevent all 


chance of espionage from without, others are recklessly exposed to the | 


eye of the passenger, as if it were intended to display the extent of the 
dirt and poverty within. The large brick dwelling at the bottom of the 


one of the foul dark passages we have described; the front is to the 
court; and the back abuts upon ene of those small and half-forgotten ce- 
meteries, not larger than a modern drawing-room, which may still be 
seen, studding here and there the more ancient portions of that ‘ mighty 
inass of wood, and bric! 
polis.” 

Within this dwelling, there was a semblance of opulence that formed 
a striking contrast to the squalid poverty that was perceptible in every 
other building around it. The rooms were crowded with ill-assorted 
furnitnre, and the walls covered with mirrors and pictures. On the 


tensively. He’s always hard up, his woman is so desperately extrava- 


nsive cattle, as you know. I have 
recommended him to take a rib; but he can’t stand matrimony, he says, 
—at the west-end, it’s reckoned so infernally vulgar.” 

“You got my letter,” said Mr. Sloman, with a significant look. 

Mr. Brown nodded assent. 

‘* We're all alone ?” inquired Mr. Sloman, 

“Not a soul inthe house, but Frank and the old housekeeper,” was 


| the reply. 
court is curiously situated. At either gable, it opeas by a side door into | 


“ Well,” rejoined the visitor, “let us go slap to business. We have 


| done a little in our time, Mr. Brown, and I flatter myself to mutual satis- 


¢, and mortar,” yceleped “the great metro- | 


tables and mantelpiece, clocks, china, and fancy ornaments were in- | 


congruously heape| together; the whole looking liker a broker's 
store-room than the private dwelling of a man in trade. The place 
was 4 receptacle for stolen property—or in thieves’ parlance, the house 
of “a fence ” 


In a large apartment on the first floor the owner of this singular abid- 
ing-place was seated. 


He seemed a man of fifty, and his own appear- | 


ance was as curious a3 the domicile he inhabited. To judge by the out- | 


line of his countenance, you would call him an Lrishman, while its cha- 


racter and expression were decidedly that of a Jew. Indeed nothing 


faction.” 

Mr. Brown smiled affirmatively. 

«Every transaction between us,” continued Mr. Sloman, “ safe, he- 
norable, and agreeable.”’ 

“ The last stolen bills were devilish awkward to manage,” observed 
Mr. Brown, “and things became so ticklish, that they were returned to 
the parties for three hundred. Not a rap more—no—upon my honor!’’ 

“ Nothing in the bill line,” observed Mr. Sloman, “ at present.” 

“ Glad of it,” returned Mr. Brown. ‘‘ Is ita crack? —plate, jewels, or-—’” 

“ Quite another line—In a word, a thousand’s offered—get the thing 
done, and we divide!” 

Mr. Brown started. Two things occasioned this disturbance of con- 
stitutional self-possession ; the first was the largeness of the considera- 
tion, and the second, an intimation that the business was in “‘a new 
line.” 

“Who are the parties, and what's the business?” was the inquiry. 

“ Of the one 1 know nothing; of the other, particulars are contained in 
this sealed paper. The party who eommunicates with me, forbade it to 
be opened until the thing was put in train.” 
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« Well, how the devil,” said Mr. Brown, “can I enter on a business 
that I know nothing of?” oa 

“I only know generally,” returned Mr. Sloman, “ what it is.” 

“Go on,” said Mr. Brown impatiently. 

“There is a person in the way—he must be removed ;” said Mr. Slo- 
man in a whisper. 

“« Murdered, of course,’ observed the host. 

“Upon my soul, Mr. Brown, I am quite surprised at the unprofes- 
sional nature of your remark. Do you see any thing particularly green 
about me, to lead you to suppose that I would make myself accessory 
before fact? I neither know the man, nor will know anything of the 
man; or what is to become of him, or what will become of him. I got 
this sealed note, and that there flimsy as retaining fee ;’’ and he held up 
a sealed packet, and a bank note for a hundred pounds, both of which 
Mr. Brown took and examined most attentively. 

“‘That’s sealed close enough,” he said, laying down the paper on the 
table; “and that’s genuine,” he added, after submitting the bank note 
to an investigation before the eandle, to ascertain the authenticity of the 
watermark. ‘Is the five safe?” he said, stil! playing with the hundred 
in his band. 

“ T’ll freely deposit that hundred as security,” returned Mr. Sloman, 
*+ and now, in a word, is the thing in your line? Will you do it?” 

« Do what 7?” responded Mr. Brown, with a look of innocent surprise. 

“ My dear Brown,” returned Mr. Sloman, “ what the devil use in 
dodging with a friend 1?” 

“It’s you that’s dodging,” replied the amiable host; “pray may I 
read this paper?” 

“ Read it, if you please, but tell me nothing of the contents.” 

“ You're a deep-un, Slowey;”’ and Mr, Brown again passed the bank 
note between the candle and his eye. ‘ Undeniable!’’ he muttered, and 
next moment he retired to the corner of the apartment, at the special 
solicitation of Mr. Sloman; and then having broken the seal of the 

‘ket, Brown read the writing, while Sloman, in perfect ignorance of 
mayen drew the decanter closer, and as cocknies say, “assisted” 
himself liberally to the contents. 

When the worthy owner of the house had read the scroll, the effect 
upon him seemed astounding. His frame appeared convulsed, the lip 
whitened, and the hand that held the paper seemed scarcely able to 
retain it. . He read again and again, and then, crumpling it in his 
grasp, returned to the table, filled a glass of brandy, and drained it to 
the bottom; an example faithfully followed by his excellent friend, Mr. 
Sloman. 

“ Well, Mr. B., what say you?” 

“ This simply—the business shall be done.”’ 

“To the satisfaction of the parties concerned ?” inquired Mr. Sloman. 

“ Yes; or you may keep the four hundred.” 

“He is to be disposed of, so that he shall give no farther trouble. Re- 
member that, Mr. Brown.” 

“ The grave is the best security for that,” returned the host. 

“Stop, stop; don’t tell me any particulars. Only let the thing come 
off like a business transaction—you understand me 1?” 

“ Perfectly ;” responded Mr. Brown. 

“ And you undertake it?” 

“T do,—and in that understanding pocket this retainer; and Mr. 
Brown put the bank note into bis breast-pocket. ‘‘Come, as matters 
are arranged, let us have another bottle.” 

“No, no, no,—I must return to the person waiting your reply.—He 
will be impatient.” 

“Who are the parties, Sloman ?—honor bright.” 

“ By heaven ! 1 know no more of them than you do; nor, stranger 
still, does the agent who proposed the affair to me. Rest assured the 
thing is ably planned, and there are deep ones at the bottom of it.” 

“ Ay, and J promise you that it shall be as ably executed,” responded 
Mr. Brown. 

“To a gentleman of your experience,” said Mr. Sloman, with a bow, 
** it would be impertinent to offer advice. The fewer number of people 
employed in the job (remember, I know nothing of it,) why the less 
chance there is of splitting.” 

Mr. Brown assented by a nod. 

“To an honest tradesman, like yourself, or a lawyer of character, like 
me, any thing to compromise us would be detrimental.” 

A parting glass was drunk—and the payment, its mode and certainty, 
all being carefully arranged, the excellent gentlemen separated with a 
warm shake of the hand, protestations of mutual esteem, and a God 
bless you! Mr. Sloman was emancipated by the church-yard door; the 
hunchback locked the grating; and Mr. Brown, having interdicted all 
visitors for the night, excepting the favored few who had the private en- 
dree of his domicile, sate down “alone in his glory.” 

The step of the hunchback was heard no more, as he had dived into 
the lower regions which he inhabited. Mr. Brown looked suspiciously 
about him for a moment, and satisfied that he was in perfect loneliness 
and security, he burst into a passionate soliloquy, and strange, the lan- 
guage it was uttered in was in Irish! 

“Who says that he who waits for vengeance will not sooner or later 
find atime? Ha! the hour at last is come, when that heart, proud man, 
which I cannot reach myself, shall bleed profusely through another’s.— 
Let me look back. I remember well the moment when the jury return- 
ed my conviction, and the judge, to strike terror into others, sentenced 
me to eternal banishment, and ordered me to be transported from the 
dock. My prosecutor stood leaning against the bench, and returned my 


glance of impotent revenge, with one of supercilious disdain, as a lion 
would look upon acur. Thirteen long years I dragged out in sla 

and such slavery, to one who like me had known the comforts which ap- 

pertain to a gentleman’s dwelling! I escaped—reached England—for- 

tune has smiled upon me, and I am wealthy—no matter how the money 

came—and none suspect me—none know me as a returned transport save 

one, and with her the secret’s safe. I never can be detected here for, 

fortunately forme, it was believed I failed in my escape, and was drown- 

ed attempting it. Has wealth engrossed my thoughts—jaas money made- 
me happy? No, no—vengeaace, vengeance, haunts my very dreams !— 
But it was not to be obtained—I dared not venture near the man I hate— 
the attempt would have been too perilous—I should be known, and if dis- 

covered, without the power of inflicting injury, I should be myself the 

victim, and my ruin would gratify the man I loathe. Heavens! can it be 
true, and isthe hour of vengeance come at last! It is! it is! Dennis 

O'Halloran, before a third night pass, the worm you despised and spurn- 

ed in your hour of triumph, shall sting you to the soul! Now for the 
means. That Hebrew barterer in blood, who has changed his name and’ 
calls himself a Christian—he gave a necessary caution. I'll follow it— 

the fewer employed in such a deed the better. Ha,I have it! The bo- 

dy-snatchers—ay—they are the men. I can manage it through Frank.— 

He was oneof them, but the labor was too severe for him. That devil- 

boy has in that puny frame-work, the ferocity of atiger, and the cunning 

cf a fiend; he loves mischief for itself, and doats upon a deed of blood. 

Yes—the resurrectionists are the men; and they so readily manage to 
rid themselves of the carrion afterwards. There are three of them— 
surely enough—all young men, and two of them were pugilists. He is 
described us tall, active and powerful, and his father’s son will not be 

wanting in the hour of danger ;—but what is one man to three 1—Hark ! 

the street-bell rings—l1 expectnobody to-night!—Hush, here comes the 

boy. 

‘As he spoke the hunchback entered, and announced that “ the gipsy” 
was passing, and wished to speak to Mr. Brown. 

“ Saints and angels! the very person that | want! Show her up.— 
en need a decoy—in every mischief, woman can be usefully em- 

loyed.”” 
: The announced one entered Mr. Brown’s great chamber, and addrese- 
ed him with the familiarity of an old acquainance. 

«I leave town to-morrow,” she began.”’ 

“ T doubt it,” was the reply. 

“Why?” asked the gipsy, sharply. @ 

“The reason you shall know presently, Mary,” he continued, “ have 
you forgotten events that happened nineteen years ago?” 

“Can they ever be forgetten, Hacket?—my own disgrace—my bro- 
ther’s murder ”’ 

“And yet, Mary, you kave not the reason to recollect them that I have. 
You were never banished.” 

“Was I not worse than banished?” returned the gipsy. ‘“ See what 
my life has been since I was disgraced and driven from my native land 
—with one passing gleam of happiness, a scene of guilt, and crime, and 
misery. Once my wandering career was stayed ; I was loved and raised 
from poverty; I was sheltered, protected, educated. My waywerd des- 
tiny had found a home at last; and the evening of a troubled life pro- 
mised to end in peace and quiet. Accident in a moment robbed me of 
him on whom my fate depended—and I was again cast upon the world, 
when I had experienced enough of happiness only to estimate its loss 
more acutely. Have not misery and suffering been my companions since? 
I have felt the indignity of a gaol; I have been the inmate of a mad- 
house ; | am now a half-crazed wanderer. Homeless and friendless I'll 
live; and when the spirit passes, no holy lip shall breathe a prayer for 
the soul’s repose of a nameless outcagt, who probably will perish on a 
dung-bill.” 

‘And what would you give for vengeance on him whose fickle love 
caused you this misery and shame? Listen, Mary; before shree suns 
go down in ocean, vengeance shall be ours !”” 

““ How? speak, Hacket?,’ 

“Dennis O'Halloran shall be childless—through the son’s heart I'll 
reach the father’s.— Attend !"’—and Hacket rapidly detailed the outline 
of the foul conspiracy. 

With lips apart, and eyes fixed intensely onthe narrator’s countenance, 
Mary Haliigan listened in silence. Suddenly the street-bell rang once 
more, and Hacket was called away, leaving the gipsy alone. 

‘“‘ And so the son’s to be slaughtered to break the father’s heart,” she 
mattered,—‘“‘ and he thinks that I am savage as himself, and that I wilt 
aid him in his deed of blood. Alas! he little knows that woman's first 
love can never be obliterated. Five and twenty years have passed. I 
saw him recently ; for the impulse was irresistible, and I crossed the 
sea togratify the wish. Time had blanched his hair, the stoop of years 
had slightly bent his Jofiy carriage; and an empty sleeve told that he had 
been mutilated on the battle field. He passsed me carelessly ; but 
when I spoke, turned, as if the voice that fell upon his ear had been once 
familiar. He replied to me in kind accents, and gave me some silver a8 
he walked away. Did I see him thenas he was? Oh, no; I only saw 
the bold and handsome soldier, who, in the mountain glen, taught me 
first to love; and could 1 harm him because he trifled with a heart that 
never loved another; and, hke an infant’s toy, threw it from him when 
the newness of the gift was over? No, Denis O'Halloran, thy boy shall 
be preserved; or she whom you wooed, and won, and deserted, will perish 


in the effort. Ha! I hear the tiger’s foot upon the stair; and now to 
deceive him.” 
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AN that the scoundre! proposed, the gipsy warmly assented to—and I 
was under instant eam The thing of legs and arms, ycleped | 
Frank, watched my outgvings from the hotel.—Hacket, through the 
hunchback’s agency, settled with the resurrection men the price of my 
destruction—and all required, was a fitting opportunity to accom- 

lish it. 

. Two modes presented themselves—secret murder or open violence. 
The first waa infinitely preferable, had my habits been irregular, and 
that consequently { could have been seduced into some of the convenient 
slaughter-houses with which the metropolis then abounded. Places 
there were enough; but the difficulty was, how should Ibe gotten there? 
Women were employed, but Isidura proved a counter Scented 
billets, couched in ardent language, reached me daily ; but the assigna- | 
tions were disregarded. Could letters be credited upon ladies’ hearts, I 
had done prodigious execution ; but I acted like “‘a man of snow,” and 
out-josephed Joseph> To Mr. Hartley I even submitted these amatory 
effusions, and in his company I actually kept two or three appointments. 
It was observed, probably from some blinded window, that another per- 
son was in my company, and that no attempt could be made upon me 
with success; and like Hotspur’s spirits “none did come, though we 
did call for them.” Unknown to each other, Hacket and I played a deep 
and desperate game, the stake was life, and—as the cards turned up— 
I won it. 

Why that a regular Emeralder like me, whose native soil is known to 
be favorable to the growth of gallantry as it is unfriendly to that of rep- 
tiles, should play deuf-adder to the call of beauty in the streets, the fol- 
lowing chapter may possibly account for. 


[ To be continued.) 
oS 


e From “ Memoirs of Bainbridge,” in Graham's Magazine. 


COMMODORE BAINBRIDGE AND THE DEY OF 
ALGIERS. 


BY J. FENIMORE COOPER. 





In May, 1800,shortly after his promotion to a commander, Bainbridge 
was appointed to the command of the George Washington, a large 28 
gua ship, built for an Indiaman, and purchased into the service of the 
United States. The destination of the vessel was to carry tribute to the 
Dey of Algiers! This was a galling service to a man of her comman- 
der’s temperament, as, indeed, it would have proved to nearly every other 
officer in the navy; but it put the ship quite as much in the way of meet- 
ing with an enemy as if she had been sent into the West Indies; and it 
was sending the pennant into the Mediterranean for the first time since 
the formation of the new navy. Bainbridge did not get the tribute col- 
lected and reach his port of destination, before the month of September. 
Being entirely without suspicion, and imagining that he came on an er- 
rand which should entitle him, at least, to kind treatment, he carried 
the ship into the mole, for the purpose of discharging with convenience. 

This duty, however, was hardly performed, when the Dey proposed a 
service for the George Washington, that was as novel in itself as it was 
astounding to her commander. 

It seems that this barbarian prince had got himself into discredit at 
the Sublime Porte, and he felt the necessity of purchasiag favor, and of 
making his peace, by means of a tribute of his own. The Grand Seignor 
was at war with France, and the Dey, his tributary and dependant, had 
been guilty of the singular indiscretion of making a separate treaty of 

ace with that powerful republic, for some private object of his own. 

his was an offence to be expiated only by a timely offering of certain 
slaves, various wild beasts, and a round sum in gold. The presents to 
be sent were valued at more than half a million of our money, and the 
passengers to be conveyed amounted to between two and three hundred. 
As the Dey happened to have no vessel fit for such a service, and the 
George Washington lay very conveniently within his mole, and had just 
been engaged in this very duty, he came tothe natural conclusion she 
would answer his purpose. 

The application was first made in the form of a civil request, through 
the consul. Bainbridge procured an audience, and respectfully but dis- 
tinctly, stated that a compliance would be such a departure from his or- 
ders as to put it out of the question. Hereupon the Dey reminded the 
American that the ship was in his power, and that what he now asked, 
he might take without asking, if it suited his royal pleasure. 
tracted and spirited discussion, in which the coneu! joined, now followed, 
but all without etfect. ‘The Dey offered the alternatives of compliance, 
or slavery and capture, for the frigate and her crew, with war on the 
American trade. One of his arguments is worthy of being recorded, as 
it fully exposes the feeble policy of submission to any national wrong — 
He told the two American functionaries, that their country paid him tri- 
bute, already, which was an admission of their inferiority, as well as of 
their duty to obey him; and he chose to order this particular piece of 
service, in addition to the presents which he bad just received. 

Brainbridge fiaally consented to do as desired. He appears to have 
been influenced in this decision, by the reasoning of Mr. O’ Brien, the con- 
sul, who had tiimself been a slave in Algiers, not long before, and proba- 
bly retained a lively impression of the power of the barbarian, on his 
own shores. [tis not to be concealed, however, that temporizing in all 
such matters, had been the policy of America, and it would have re- 
quired men of extraordinary moral courage to have opposed the wishes 
of the Dey, by a stern assertion of those principles, which alone can ren- 


der a nationgreat. ‘ To ask for nothing but what is right, and to submit 
to nothing that is wrong,” is an axiom more easily maintained on paper 
than in practice, where the chameleon-like policy of trade interferes to 
color principles; and O’Brien, a merchant in effect, and Bainbridge, 
who had so lately been in that pursuit himself, were not likely to over- 
look the besetting weakness of the nation. Still, it may be questioned if 
there was a man in the navy who felt a stronger desire to vindicate tha 
true maxims of national independence than the subject of this memoir. 
He appears to have yielded solely to the arguments of the consul, and to 
his (menage ‘or a trade that certainly had no other —— im 
that distant sea, than his own ship; and she would be the first sacrifice 
of the Dey’s resentment. It ought to be mentioned, too, that a base and 
selfish policy prevailed, in that day, on the subject of the Barbary Pow- 
ers, among the maritime states of Europe. England, in particular, was 
su to wink at their irregularities, in the hope that it might have 

'y to throw a monopoly of the foreign navigation of the Mediter- 
ranean into the hands of those countries which, by means of their great 
navies, and their proximity to the African coast, were always ready to 
correct any serious evil that might affect themselves. English policy had 
been detected in the hostilities of the Dey, a few years earlier, it is 
by no means improbable that Mr. O’Brien foresaw consequences of this 
nature, that did not lie absolutely on the surface. 

Yielding to the various considerations which were urged, Bainbridge 
finally consented to cemply with the Dey’s demand. The ts 
passengers were received on board, and on the 19th of October, or about 
& month after her arrival at Algiers, the George Washington was ready 
to sail for Constantinople. When on the very eve of departing a new 
difficulty arose, and one of a nature to show that the Dey was not entire- 
ly governed by rapacity, but that he had rude notions of national honor, 
agreeably to the opinions of the school in which he had been trained.— 
As the George Washington carried his messenger, or ambassador, and 
was now employed in his service, he insisted that she should carry the 
Algerine flag at the main, while that of the republic co which the ship 
belonged, should fly at the fore. An altercation occurred on this point 
of pure etiquette, the Dey insisting that English, French, and Spanish 
commanders, whenever they had performed a similar service for him, 
had not hesitated to give this precedency to his ensign. This was pro~ 
bably true, as well as the fact that vessels of war of those nations had 
consented to serve him in this manner, in compliance with the selfish 
policy of their respective governments: though it may be doubted whe- 
ther English, or French ships, had been impressed into such a duty.— 
Dr. Harris, whose biography of Bainbridge is much the most full of any 
written, and to which we are indebted for many of our own details, has 
cited an instance as recently as 1817, when an English vessel of war 
conveyed presents to Constantinople for the Dey; though it was impro- 
bable that any other inducement for the measure existed, than a desire 
in the Fnglish authorities to maintain their influence in the regency.— 
Bainbridge without entering into pledges on the subject, and solely with 
a view to get his ship beyond the reach of the formidable batteries of 
the mole, hoisted the Algerine ensign, as desired, striking it, as soon as 
he found himself again the commander of his own vessel. 

The George Washington had a boisterous and wea’ to the 
mouth of the Dardanelles, the ship being littered with Turks, and the 
cages of wild beasts. This voyage was always a source of great unea- 
siness and mortification to Bainbridge, but he occasionally amused his 
friends with the relation of anecdotes that occurred during its continu- 
ance. Among other things he mentioned that his passengers were 
greatly puzzled to keep their faces toward Mecca, in their frequent 
prayers ; the ship often tacked during the time thus occupied, more es- 
pecially after they got into the narrow seas. A man was finally stationed 
at the compass to give the faithful notice when it was necessary to “ go- 
about,” in consequence of the evolutions of the frigate. 

Bainbridge had great apprehensions of being detained at the Darda- 
nelles, for want of a firman, the United States having no diplomatic agent 
at the Porte, and commercial jealousy being knuwn to exist, on the sub- 
ject of introducing the American flag intq those waters. A sinister in- 
fluence up at Constantinople might detain him for weeks, or even pre- 
vent his passage altogether, and having come so far on this unpleasant 
errand, he was resolved to gather as many of its benefits as possible. — 
In the dilemma, therefore, he decided on a ruse of great boldness, and 
one which proved that personal considerations had liule mfluence, when 


he thought the interests of his country demanded their sacrifice. 
A pro- 


The George Washington approached the castles with a strong south- 
erly wind, and she clewed up her light sails, as if about to anchor, just 
as she began to salute. The works returned gun tor gun, and in the 
smoke sail was again made, and the ship glided out of the range of shot 
before the deception was discovered ; passing on toward the sea of Mar- 
mora under a cloud of canvass. As vessels were stopped at only one 
point, and the progress of the ship was too rapid to admit of detention, 
she anchored unmolested under the walls of Constantinople, on the 9th 
November, 1800; showing the flag of the republic, for the first time, be- 
fore that ancient town, 

Bainbridge was probably right in his anticipation of difficulty in pro- 
curing a firman to pass the casties, for when his vessel reported ber na- 
tion, an answer was sent off that the government of. Turkey knew of no 
such country. An explanation that the ship came from the new world, 
that which Columbus had discovered, luckily proved sati-factory, when @ 
bunch of flowers and a lamb were sent on board; the lauter as a token 
of amity, and the former as a welcome. 

The George Washington remained several weeks at Constantinople, 
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where Bainbridge and his officers were well received, though the agents 
of the Dey fared worse. The Capudan Pacha, in particular, formed a 
warm friendship for the commander of the George Washington, whose 
fine personal appoarance, frank address and manly bearing were well cal- 
culated to obtain favor. This functionary was married to a sister of the 
Sultan, and had more influence at court than any other subject. He took 
Bainbridge especially under his own protection, and when they 

he gave the frigate a passport, which showed 
der enjoyed this particular and high privilege. In fact, the intercourse 
between this officer and the com of the George Washington was 
such as to approach nearly to paving the way for a treaty, a step that 
Bainbridge warmly urged on the government at home. as both possible 
and desirable. It has been conjectured even, that Capt. Bainbridge was 


instructed on this subject; and that, in consenting to go to Constantino-. 


ple at all, he had the probabilities of opening some such negotiation in 


view. This was not his own account of the matter, although, in weigh- | 


ing the motives for complying with the Dey’s demands, it is not impossi- 
ble he permitted sucb a consideration to have some weight. 


The visit of Clark, the well known traveler, occurred while the George | 


Washington was at Constantinople. The former accompanied Bain- 
bridge to the Black Sea, in the frigate’s long-boat, where the American 
ensign was displayed also, for the first time. It appears that an officer 
was one of the party in th? celebrated visit of the traveller to the serag- 
lio, Bainbridge confirming Dr. Clarke’s account of the affair, with the ex- 
ception that he, himself, looked upon the danger as very trifling. 

uring the friendly intercourse which existed between Capt. Bain- 
bridge and the Capudan Pacha, the latter incidentally mentioned that 
the governor of the castles was condemned to die for suffering the 
George Washington to pass without a firman, and that the warrant of 
execution only waited for his signature,in order to be enforced. Shocked 


at discovering the terrible strait to which he had unintentionally reduced | 
a perfectly innocent man, Bainbridge frankly admitted his own act, and | 


said if any one had erred it was himeelf; begging the life of the gover- 
nor, and offering to meet the consequences in his own person. This 
generous course was not thrown away on the Capudan Pacha, who ap- 
pears to have been a liberal and enlightened man. He heard the ex- 

lanation with interest, extolled Bainbridge’s frankness, promised him 

is entire protection, and pardoned the governor; sending to the lattera 
minute statement of the whole affair. It was after this conversation that 
the high functionary in question delivered to Bainbridge his own espe- 
cial letter of protection. 

At length the Algerine ambassador was ready to return. 
of December, 1800, the ship sailed for Algiers. The messenger of the 
Dey took back with him a menace of punishment, unless his master de- 
clgred war against France, and sent more tribute to the Porte; granting 
to the Algerine government but sixty days to let its course be known. 
On repassing the Dardanelles, Bainbridge was compelled to anchor. 


Here he received presents of fruit and provisions, with hospitalities on | 


shore, as an evidence of the governor's gratitude for his generous con- 
duct in exposing his own life, in order to save that of an innocent man. 
It is shown by a passage in Dr. Clarke’s work, that Bainbridge was ho- 
norably received in the best circles in Pera, during his stay at Constan- 


tinople, while the neatness and order of his ship were the subject of | 


general conversation. An entertainment that was given on board the 
frigate was much talked of also; the guests and all the viands coming 
feom the four quarters of the earth. Thus there was water, bread, meats, 
etc., etc., each from Europe, Asia, Africa and America, as well as per- 
sons to consume them; certainly a thing of rare occurrence at any one 
feast. 

The George Washington arrived at Algiers on the 20th January, 1801, 
and anchored off the town, beyond the reach of shot. The Dey expressed 
his apprehensions that the position of the ship would prove inconvenient 
to her officers, and desired that she might be brought within the mole, or 
to the place where she bad lain during her first visit. This offer was re- 
spectfully declined. A day or two later the object of this hospitality be- 
came apparent. Bainbridge was asked to return to Constantinople with 
the Algerine ambassador; a request with which he positively refused to 
comply. This was the commencement of a new series of cajoleries, ar- 
guments and menaces. But, having his ship where nothing but the bar- 
barian’s corsairs could assail her, Bainbridge contined firm. He begged 
the consul to send him off some old iron for ballast, in order that he might 
return certain guns he had borrowed for that purpose, previously to sail- 
ing for Constantinople, the whole having been rendered necessary in 
consequence of his ship’s having been lightened of the tribute sent in her 
from America. The Dey commanded the lightermen not to take em- 
ployment, and, at the same time, he threatened war if his guns were not 
returned. After a good deal of discussion, Bainbridge exacted a pledge 
that no further service would be asked of the ship; then he agreed to 
run into the mole and deliver the cannon, as the only mode that remain- 
ed of returning property which had been lent to him. 

As soon as the frigate was secured in her new berth, Capt. Bainbridge 
and the consul were admitted to an audienee with the Dey. The recep- 
tion was any thing but friendly, and the despot, a man of furious pas- 
sions, soun broke out into expressions of anger that bid fair to lead to 
personal violence. The attendants were ready, and it was known thata 
nod or a word might, at a moment’s notice, cost the Americans their 
lives. At this fearful instant, Bainbridge, who was determined at every 
hazard to resist the Dey’s new demand, fortunately bethought him of the 
Capudan Pasha’s letter of protection, which he carried about him. The 
letter was produced, and its effect was magical. Bainbridge often spoke 


parted, 
that she and her comman- | 


On the 30th | 


is ae 


— 
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) of it as even ludicrous, and of being so sudden and marked as to produce 
| glances of surprise among the common soldiers. From a furious tyrant, 
the sovereign of Algiers was immediately converted into an obedient 
vassal ; his tongue all honey, his face all smiles. He was aware that a 
| disregard of the recommendation of the Capudan Pacha would be pun- 
| ished, as he would visit a similar disregard of one of his own orders ; and 
that there wus no choice between respect and deposition. No more was 
said about the return of the frigate to Constantinople, and every offer of 
service and ‘every profession of amity were heaped upon Capt. Bain- 
| bridge, who owed his timely deliverance altogether to the friendship of 
| the Turkish dignitary ; a friendship obtained through his own frank and 
generous deportment. 
| The reader will readily understand that dread of the Grand Seignior’s 
wer had produced this sudden change in the depcrtment of the Dey. 
he same feeling induced him to order the flag-staff of the French con- 
sulate to be cut down the next day; a declaration of war against the 
| country to which the functionary belonged. Exasperated at these hu- 
.miliations, which were embittered by heavy pecuniary exactions on the 
rt of the Porte, the Dey turned upon the few unfortunate French who 
ppened to be in his power. These, fifty-six in number, consisting of 
| men, women and children, he ordered to be seized and to be deemed 
slaves. Capt. Bainbridge felt himself sufficiently strong, by means of 
the Capudan Pacha’s letter, to mediate; and he actually succeeded, 
| after a long discussion, in obtaining a decree by which all the French 
who could get out of the regency, within the next eight-and-forty hours, 
might depart. For those who could not, remained the docm of slavery, 
or of ransom at athousand dollarsa head. It was ht that this con- 
cession was made under the impression that no means of quitting Algiers 
could be found by the unfortunate French. No one believed that the 
George Washington would be devoted to their service, France and Ame- 
rica being then at war; a circumstance which probably increaged Bain- 
bridge’s influence at Constantinople, as well as at Algiers. 


But our officer was not disposed to do things by halves. Finding that 
no other means remained for extricating the unfortunate French, he de- 
| termined to carry them off in the George Washington. The ship had 

not yet discharged the guns of the Dey, but every body working with 
good will, this property was delivered to its right owner, sand ballast 
was obtained from the country and hoisted in, other necessary prepara- 
tions were made, and the ship hauled out of the mole and got to sea just 
in time to escape the barbarian’s fags, with every Frenchman in Algiers 
on beard. It is shid that in ar “)r hour the time of grace would have 
| expired. The ship landed her , ussengers at Alicant, a neutral country, 

and then made the best of hes w»y to America, where she atrived in due 
season. 

This act of Bainbridge’s was quite in conformity with the generous 
tendencies of his nature. He was a man of quick and impetuous feel- 
ings, and easily roused to anger; but left to the voluntary guidance of 
his own heart, no one was more ready to serve his fellow-creatures. It 
seemed little difference with him, whether he assisted an Englishman or 
| a Frenchman ; his national antipathies, though decided and strong, nev- 
| erinterfering with his humanity. Napoleon had just before attained the 

First Consulate, and he offered the American officer his personal thanks 
| for this piece of humane and disinterested service to his countrymen.— 
| Ata later day, when misfortune came upon Bainbridge, he is said to 

have remembered this act, and to have interested himself in favor uf the 
captive. ’ 

On reaching home, Bainbridge had the gratification of finding his 
conduct, in every particular, approved by the government. It was so 
| much a matter of course, in that day, for the nations of Christendom to 
| submit to exactions from those of Barbary, that little was thought of the 
| voyage to Constantinople, and less said about it. A general feeling 
| must have prevailed that censure, if it fell any where, ought to light on 
} the short-sighted policy of trade, and the misguided opinions of the age. 
| It is more probable, however, that the whole transaction was looked 
| upon as a legitimate consequence of the system of tribute, which then so 
} 
| 
| 
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extensively prevailed. 


oe 


Quick Worx.—When Henry III of France visited Venice, in 1508, 
the Senate, who thought themselves highly honored with his presence, 
being willing to show at once both their power and magnificence, among 
other humors and splendid entertainments, they invited him, one day, to 
dire at their arsenal. As he sat down to the table, they ordered a ship 
to be built : the workmen went to work, laying the keel, and run her up 
in his sight with such expedition that she was completed, launched, and 
all her guns on beard in good time to be fired at the King’s first toast af- 
terdinner, which he drank “ to the prosperity of the Republic !’’ 

_— een 
| A Sxitrcv Diver.—In 1420 the King of Arragon laid siege to Boni- 
facio, and defended a narrow entrance to the harbor against the Genoese, 
whe had ceme to the assistance of their neighbors, by five large ships 
anchoredin a line. This caused a warm contest, which was maintained 
for a long time with considerable loss on both sides. At leagth, a skil- 
ful diver, armed with a helmet en his head, and a seymetar hung to his 
side, threw himself into the sea, and, swimming under water to the ene- 
my’s ships, cut their cables. This fortunate circumstance enabled the 
Genoese, who had a superior force, to take possession of the town, and 


the fleet of Arragon was compelled to put again to sea.—Curiosilies of 
Naval Literature. 
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MINNA LOWE, THE PRETTY JEWESS. | 


[FROM FITZBOODLE's CONFESSIONS. } 


Imagine the sparkling eyes of Minna Lowe, gazing through a sunny 
cluster of vine-leaves upon a young and handsome stranger, of noble face | 
and exquisite proportions, who was trying to find the door of her father’s 
bank. That entrance being through her amiable directions discovered I, 
(the stranger aforesaid) entered, and found Messrs. Moses and Solomon 
Lowe in the counting-house. Herr Solomon being the son of Moses, and 
head-clerk or partner in the business. That I was cheated in my little 
matter of exchange stands toreason. A Jew banker, (or suchas I had | 
the honor to know) cannot forego the privilege of cheating ; no, if itbe 
but for a shilling. What do I say,—a shilling 7—a penny ! 
cheat you in the first place, in the exchanging your note ; he wil! then 
cheat you in giving gold for your silver; and though very likely he will 
invite you to a splendid repast afterwards that shall have cost him a 
score of thalers to procure, he will have had the satisfaction of robbing 
you of your groschen, as no doubt he would rob his own father or son. 

Herr Moses Lowe must have been a very sharp Israelite, indeed, to 


He will | 





rob Herr Solomon, or vice versa, The poor fellows are both in prison 
for a matter of forgery, as I heard last year in passing through Bonn; 
and I confess it was not without a little palpitation of the heart that I 
went and took one look at the house where t had first beheld the bright 
eyes of Minna Lowe. For three weeks at least, I had adored the 
wench ; and coild give any person curious that way a complete pnycho- 
logical histery of the passion’s rise, progress, and decay :—decay, in- 
deed, why dol saydecay? A man does not‘ decay” when he tumbles 
down a well, hs drowns there ; so is love choked semetimes by abrupt 
a falls down wells, and, oh, the dismal truth at the bottom of 
them ! 

““ If, my lord,’’ said Herr Moses, counting out the gold fredericks to 
me, ‘ you intend to sthay in our town, I hope my daughtersh and I vill 
have sometimesh de pleashure of your high vell-born shoshiety ?” 

“« The town is a most delightfnl one, Mr. Lowe,” answered I. 
am myself an Oxford man, and —— interested about — ahem — 
about the Byzantine historians, of which I see the university is produc- 
ing an edition ; and I shall make, I think, a considerable stay.” Heav- 
en bless us! *twas Miss Minna’s eyes that had done the business. But 
for them I should have slept at Coblentz that very night ; where, by the 
way, the Hotel de la Poste is one of the very best Inns in Europe. 

A friend had accompanied me to Bonn—a jolly dragoon, who was quite 
versed in the German language, having spent some time in the Austrian 
service before hejoined us; or in the “‘ Awthwain thervith,”’ he would call it 
witha double-distilled gentility of accent, very difficult to be acquired out of 
Regent street. We had quarrelled already thrice on the passage from Eng- 
land, viz. at Rotterdam, at Cologne, and once here ; so that when he said 
he intended to go to Mayence, I at once proclaimed that | intended to stay 
where I was; and with Miss Minna Lowe’s imagein my heart, went 
out and selected lodgings for myself as near as possible to her father’s 
house. Wilder said I might go to —any ‘place I liked ; he remained 
in his quarters at the hotel, as I found a couple of days afterwards, 
when I found the fellow smoking at the gateway in the company of a 
score of Prussian officers, with whom he had made acquaintance. 

I for my part have never been famous for that habit of extemporaneous 
friendship-making, which some lucky fellows possess. Like most of my 
countrymen, when I enter a room I always abe care to look about with 
an air as if I heartily despised every one, and wanted to know what the 
d—! they did there! Among foreigners I feel this especially ; for, the 
truth is, right or wrong, I can’t help despising the rogues, and feeling 
manifest!y my own superiority. In consequence of this amiable quality, 
then (inthis particular instance of my life,) I gave up the ‘able d’hote 
dinner at the Star as something low and ungentlemanlike, made a point 
of staring and not answering when people spoke to me, and thus, I have 
no doubt, impressed allthe world with a sense of my dignity. Instead 
of dining at the public place, then I took my repasts alone ; though, as 
Wilder said with some justice, though witha good deal too much laisser- 
aller of tongue, ‘“‘ You gweet fool, if it’th only becauth you want to be 
thilent, why don’t you thtill dine with uth? You'll get a wegular good 
dinner inthtead of a bad one ; and ath for thpeaking to you, depend on 
itevery man in the room will thee you hanged futht !” 

“ Pray allow me to dine in my own way, Wilder,” says I, in the most 
dignified way. 

“ Dine and be d—d !”’ said lieutenant, and so I lived solitary and had 
my own way. 

[ proposed to take nome German lessons : and for this purpose asked 
the banker, Mr. Lowe, to introduce me to a master. He procured one, 
e gentlaman of his own persuasion ; and further, had the kindness to say 
that his clerk, Mr. Hirsch, should come and sit with me every morning 
and perfect me in the tongue; so that, with the master I had and the 


society I kept, I might look to acquirea very decent German pronun- 
ciation. 
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This Hirsch as a little Albino of a creature with pinkish eyes, white | 
hair, flame-colored whiskers, and ear-rings. His eyes jutted out enor- 
mously from his countenance, as did his two large swollen red lips, which 
had the true Israehtish coarseness. He was always, after a short time, 
in and out of my apartments. He brought a dozen messages and run as | 
many errands for me in the course of the day. My way of addressing | 
him was, “ Hirsch, you scoundrel, get my boots!” “ Hirsch, my Le- 
vite, bruh my coat for me!”’ “ Run, you stag of Israel, and put this | 
etter in the post!” and with many similar compliments. The little ras- 
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cal was, to do him justice, as willing as possible, never minded by what 
name I called him, and above all,—came from Minna. He was not the 
rose; no, indeed, nor any thing like it; hut, as the poet says, “he had 


| lived beside it;" and was there in all Sharon such a rose as Minna 


Lowe? 


If I did not write with a moral pu , and because my unfortunate 
example may act whojesomely upon other young men of fashion, and in- 
duce them to learn wisdom, I should not say a single syllable about Min- 


| na Lowe, nor all the blunders | committed, nor the humiliation I suf- 


fered. There is about a young Englishman of twenty a degree of eas 

self-confidence, hardly possessed even by a Frenchman. The Ave. 
swaggers and bullies about his superiority, taking all o ities to 
shriek it inte your ears, and to proclaim the infinite merits of himself 
and his nation; but, upon my word, the bragging of the Frenchman is 
not so conceited or intolerable as that calm, silent, contemptuous con- 
ceit of us young Britons, who think our superiority so well established 
that it is really not worth arguing upon, and who take upon us to de- 
spise thoroughly the whole world through which we pass. We are ha- 
ted on the Continent, they say, and no wonder. If any other nation 
were to attempt to domineer over us as we do over Europe, we would 
= them as Locscily and furiously as many a Frenchman and Italian 

oes us. . 

Now when I went abroad I fancied myself one of the finest fellows 
under the sun. I patronized a banker’s dinners as if I did him honor in 
eating them; I tock my place before grave professors and celebrated 
men, and talked vapid nonsense to them in infamous French, laughi 
heartily in return at their own manner of pronouncing that language. "f 
set down as a point beyond question that their customs were inferior to 
our own, and would not in the least scruple, in a calm way, to let my 
opinion be known. What an agreeable young fellow I must have been ! 

With these opinions, and my pleasant way of expressing them, I 
would sit for hours by the side of Minna Lowe, ridiculing, with much of 
that elegant satire for which the English are remarkable, e one of 
the customs of the country,—the dinners, with the absurd un-English 
pudding in the very midst of them; the dresses of the men, with their 

raided coats and great seal-rings. As for little Hirsch, he formed the 
constant subject of my raillery with Mademoiselle Minna; and I gave 
it ag my fixed opinion, that he was only fit to sell sealing-wax and oran- 
ges to the coaches in Picadilly. 

* O fous afez tant d’esprit, fous autres jeanes Anglais,”’ would she say ; 
and I said, ‘Oui, nous avons, beaucoup d’esprit, beaucoup plus que les 
Allemands,” with the utmost simplicity ; and then would half close my 
eyes, and give her a look that I thought must kill her. 

Shall I tell the result of our conversation? In conversation the first 
Minna asked me if I did not think the tea remarkably good, with which 
she and her sister treated me. She said it came overland from China, 
that her papa’s correspondent at Petersburg forwarded it to them, and 
that no such tea was to be had in Germany. On this I seriously believed 
the tea to be excellent; and next morning at breakfast little Hirsch 
walked smirking into my room, with a parcel of six pounds of congo, for 
which I had the honor of paying eighteen Prussian thalers, being two 
pounds fourteen shillings A po money. 

The next time I called, Herr Moses insisted on regaling me with a 
glass of Cyprus wine. His brother Lowe of Constantinople was the 
only person in the world who possessed a yp oy liquor. Four days 
af'erwards Lowe came to know how | liked the Cyprus wine which I 
had ordered, and would I like another dozen? On saying that I had 
not ordered any, that I did not like sweet wine, he answered, “ Par- 
don!” it had been in my cellar three days, and he weuld send some ex- 
cellent Medoc at a moderate price, and would take no refueal. A bas- 
ket of Medoc came that very night in my absence, with a bill directed to 
the “ High Well-born Count von Fitz-Boodle.” This excessive desire 
of the Lowe family to serve me made me relax my importunities some- 
what. ‘“ Ah!” says Minna, with a sigh, the next time I saw her, “ have 
we offended you, Herr George? You don’t come to see us any more now!”* 

‘*T’ll come to-morrow,” says 1; and she gave me a look and a smile 
which, oh; — I am a fool, | know I am!” as the honorable member for 
Montrose said t’other day. And was not Sampson ditto? Was not 


| Hercules another? Next day she was seated at the vine-leaves as I en- 


tered the court. She smiled and then retreated. She had been on the 
look-out for me, I knew she had. She held out her little hand to me as I 
came into the room. Oh, how soft it was and how round! and with @ 
little apricot-colored glove that—that I have to this day! I had been ar- 
ranging a little compliment aa I came along, something quite new and 
killing. I had only the heart to say, “ is tst sehr warm.” 

“ Ob, Herr George !”” says she “ Lieber Herr George, what a progress 
have you made in German! You speak it like a native!” 

But somehow I preferred to continue the conversation in French, and 
it was made up, as I am bound to say, of remarks equally brilliant and 
appropriate with that one above given. When old Lowe came in I was 
winding a skein of silk, seated in an enticing attitude, gazing with all 
my soul at Delilah, who held down her beautiful eyes. 

That day they did not sell me any bargains at all; and the next found 
me, you may be very sure, in the same parlor again, where, in his schlaf- 
rock, the old Israelite was smoking his pipe. 

“Get away, papa,” said Minna, “English lords can’t bear smoke. I’m 
sure Herr George dislikes it.” 

“ Indeed, I smoke occasionally myself,”’ answered your humble servant. 

“Get his lordship a pipe, Minna, my soul's darling!” exclaimed the 
banker. 
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“© yes! the beautiful long Turkish one,” cried Minna, springing up 

and presently revurned, bearing a long cherry-stick covered with a scarlet 
and gold cloth, at one end an enamelled amber mouth-piece, a gilded 
pipe at the other. In she came dancing, wand in hand, and looking like 
a fairy! 
. “Sip !” she said; “I must light it for Herr George.”” (By Jupiter! 
there was a way that girl had of pronouncing my name, ‘ George,” 
which I never heard equalled before or since. And accordingly, bidding 
her sister get fire, she put herself in the prettiest attitude ever séen : 
with one little foot put forward, and her head thrown back, and a little 
hand holding the pipe-stick between finger and thumb, and a pair of red 
lips kissing the amber mouth-piece with the sweetest smile ever mortal 
saw. Her sister, giggling, lighted the tobacco, and presently you saw 
issuing from between those beautiful, smiling, red lip’s of Minna’s a lit- 
tle curling, graceful, white smoke, which rose soaring up to the ceiling. 
1 swear, T fete quite faint with the fragrance of it. 

When the pipe was lighted, she brought it to me with quite as pretty 
an attitude and a glance that Psha! I gave old Moses Lowe four- 
teen pounds sterling for that pipe that very evening: and as for the 
mouth-piece, I would not part with it away from me, but I wrapped it up 
in a glove that I took from the table, and put both into my breast-pocket ; 
and next morning, when Charley Wilder burst suddenly into my room, he 
found me sitting up in bed in a green silk night-cap, a little apricot color- 
ed glove lying on the nen before me, your humble servant em- 
ployed in mumbling the mouth-piece, as if it were a bit of barley sugar. 

He stopped, stared, burst into a shriek of laughter, and made a rush 
at the glove on the counterpane; but, ina fury, I sent a large single-vol- 
umed Tom Moore (I am not a poetical man, but I must confess I was 
reading some passages in Lalia Rookh that I found applicable to my 
situation)—I sent, I say, a Tom Moore at his head, which, luckily, mis- 
sed him; and to which he responded by seizing a bolster and thumping 
me outrageously. It was lucky that he was a good-natured fellow, and 
had only resorted te that harmless weapon, for I was in such a fury that 
I certainly would have murdered him at the least insult. 

I did not murder him then; but if he peached a single word upon the 
subject, I swore | would, and Wilder knew I was a man of my word. 

was not unaware of my tendre for Minna Lowe, and was for passing 
some of his delicate light-dragoon jokes upon it and her; these, too, I 
aternly cut short. 

“Why, cuth me, if I don’t think you want to mawwy her!” blurted 
out Wilder. 

“ Well, sir,” said I, “ and suppose I do?” 

“ What! mawwy the daughter of that thwindling old clotheman? I 
tell you what, Fitth-Boodle, they alwayth thaid you were mad in the 
weg’ment, and, run me thwough, if I don’t think you are.” 

“‘ The man,” says I, “sir, who would address Mademoiselle Lowe in 
any but an honorable way, is a scoundrel; and the man who saysa word 
against her character is a liar!” 

After a little further parley (which Wilder would not have continued 


but that he wanted to borrow money of me,) that gentleman retired, de- 
claring that “I wath ath thulky ath a bear with a thaw head,” and left 
me to my apricot-colored glove and my amber mouth-piece. 

Wilder s assertion that I was going to act up to opinions which I had 
always professed, and to marry Minna Lowe, certainly astounded me, and 


ave me occasion for thought. Marry the daughter of a Jew banker ! 
, George Fitz-Boodle! That would never do; not unless she had a 
million te her fortune, at lea-t, and it was not probable that a humble 
dealer at Bonn could give ber so much. But, marry her or not, I could 
not refrain from the sweet pleasure of falling in love with her, and shut 
my eyes to the morrow that I might properly enjoy the day. Shortly 
after Wilder’s departure, little Hirsch paid his almost daily visit to me. 
I determined—and wondered that I had never thought of the scheme 
before—sagely to sound him regarding Minna’s fortune, and to make use 
of him as my letter and message-carrier. 
“ Ah Hirsch! my lion of Judah!” says I, “ you have brought me the 
pipe-stick, have you?” 
“Yes, my lord, and seven pounds of the tobacco you said you liked.— 
*Tis real Syrian, and a great bargain you get it, I promise.” 
“Egad!” replied I, affecting an air of much careless ingenuousness. 
*‘ Do you know, Hirsch, my boy, that the youngest of the Miss Lowes— 
Miss Anna, I think you call her ” 
‘* Minna,” said Hirsch, with a grin. 
“ Well, Miona—Minna, Hirsch, is a devilish fine girl; upon my soul 
now, she is.” 
“Do you really think so?” says Hirsch. 
“’Pon my honor, I do. And yesterday, when she was lighting the 
ter she looked so confoundedly handsome that I—I quite fell in 
love with her; really I did.” 
“ Ho! Vell, you do our people great honor, I’msure,”’ answered Hirsch. 
“Father a warm man?” 
“Varm! How do you mean warm ?” 
“Why, rich. We call a rich man warm in England ; only you don’t 
underatand the language. How much will he give his daughter?” 
“Ob! very little. Not aveek of your income, my lord,” said Hirsch. 
“Pooh, pooh! You always talk of me as if I’m rich; but I tell you 
I am poor—exceedingly poor.” 
“Go away vid you!”’ said Hirch, incredulously. “ You poor! I vish 
J had a year of your income; that I do’’ (and I have no doubt he did, or 


of the revenue of any one eluc.) “I'd be a rich man, and have de best 
house in Bonn.” 


JONATHAN. 


“‘ Are you so very poor yourself, Hirsch, that you talk in this way?” 
asked I. 

To which the young Israelite replied, that he had not one dollar to 
rub against another; that Mr. Lowe was a close man; and finally (upon 
my pressing the point, like a cunning dog as I was!), that he would do 
anything to earn a little money. 

“Hirsch,” said I, like a wicked young reprobate and Don Juan, “ will 

you carry a letter to Miss Minna Lowe?” 
” Now there was no earthly reason why I should have made a twopenny- 
postman of Mr. Hirsch. I might with just as much ease have given 
Minna the letter myself. I saw her daily and for hours, and it would be 
hard if 1 could not find her for a minute alone, or at least slip a note into 
her glove or pocket-handkerchief, if secret the note must be. But, I 
don’t care to own it, I was as ignorant of any love-making which re- 
quires mystery as any bishop on the bench, and pitched upon Hirsch, as 
it were, because in comedies and romances that I had read the hero has 
always a go-between—a valet, or humble follower—who performs the 
intrigue of the piece. So I asked Hirsch the abeve question, “ Would 
he carry a letter to Miss Minna Lowe 1” 

“ Give it me,” said he, with a grin. 

But the deuce of it was, it wasn’t written. Rosina, in the opera, has 
hers ready in her pocket, and says ‘“‘ Eccolo qua’ when Figaro makes 
the same request, so I told Hirsch that I would get it ready. And a 
very hard task I found it too, in sitting down to compese the document. 
It shall be in verse, thought I, for Minna understands some English; but 
there is no rhyme to Minna, as every body knows, except a cockney, who 
might make “thinner, dinner, winner,’’ &c. answer to it. And as for 
Lowe, it is just asbad. Then it became, as I thought, my painful duty 
to send her a note in French; and in French finally it was composed, and 
I blush now when I think of the nonsense and bad grammar 1t contained 
—the conceit above all. The easy vulgar assurance of victory with 
which I, a raw lad from the stupidest country in Europe, assailed one of 
the most beautiful women in the world! 


Hirsch took the letter, and to bribe the fellow to silence, I agreed to 
purchase a great hideous amethyst brooch, which he had offered me a 
dozen times for sale, and which I had always refused till now. He said 
it had been graciously received, but as all the family were present in the 
evening when I called, of course no allusion could be made to the note; 
but I thought Minna looked particularly kind, and I sat and lost a couple 
of fredericks at ecarte to a very stout Israelite lady, Madame Lowe, jr 
nior, the wife of Monsieur Solomon Lowe. I think it was on this night, 
or the next, that I was induced to purchase a bale of remarkably fine 
lawn for shits, for old Lowe had everything to sell, as is not uncommon 
with men of his profession and persuasion; and had I expressed a fanc 
for a coffin ora hod of mortar, | have no doubt Hirsch would have had it 
at my door next morning. 


I went on sending letters to Minna, copying them out of a useful little 
work, called Le Petit Secretaire Francais, and easily adapting them to 
circumstances, by altering a phrase here and there. Day and night I 
used to dangle about the house. It was provoking, to be sure, that Min- 
na was never alone now: her sister or Madame Solomon were always 
with her, and as they naturally spoke German, of which language I 
knew but few words, my evenings were passed in sighing, ogling, and 
saying nothing. I must have been avery charming companion One 
evening was pretty much like another. Four or five times in the week 
old Lowe would drop in and sell me a bargain. Berlin-iron chains and 
trinkets for my family at home, Naples soap, a case of eau de Cologne ; 
a beautiful dressing-gown, lined with fur for the winter; a rifle, one of 
the famous Frankfort make; a complete collection of the German clas- 
sics; and finally, to my awful disgust, a set of the Byzantine historians. 

I must tell you that, although my banking fund had furnished me with 
half a stone of Syrian tobacco from his brother at Constantinople, and 
though the most beautiful lips in the world had first taught me to 
smoke it, I discovered, after a few pipes of the weed, that it was not 
so much to my taste as that grown in the West Indies; and as his Ha- 
vannsh cigars were also not to my liking, I was compelled, not without 
some scruples of conscience at my infidelity, to procure my smoking 
supplies elsewhere. 


And now I come to the fatal part of my story. Wilder, who was like- 
wise an amateur of the weed, once came to my lodgings in the company 
of a tobacconist whom he pationised, and who brought several bexes 
and samples for inspection. Herr Robr, which was the gentleman's 
name, sat down with us, his wares were very good, and—must I own it? 
I thought it would be a very clever and ‘reper thing on my part to ex- 
change some of my rare Syrian against his cariaster and Havannahs.—I 
vaunted the quality of the goods to him, and, going into the inner room, 
returned with a packet of the real Syrian. Herr Rehr looked at the par- 
cel rather centemptuously, I thought. 

«I have plenty of these goods in my shop,” said he. 

““Why, you don’t thay tho,” says Wilder, with a grin; “ ith the weal 
wegular Thywian. My friend Fitth-Boodle got it from his bankerth, 
and no mithtake !” 

“« Was it from Mr. Lowe?” says Robr, with another provoking sneer. 

“Exactly. His brother Israel sent it from Constantinople.” 

“Bah!” says Rohr, “I sold this very tobacco, seven pounds of it, at 
fourteen groschen a pound, to Miss Minna Love and little Mr. Hirsch, 
who came express to my shop for it. Here’s my seal,” says Mr. Rohr 
And sure enough he produced, from a very fat and dirty forefinger, & 
seal, which bore the engraving on the packet. 
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“ You sold that to Miss Minna Lowe?” groaned poor George Fitz- 
Boodle. ‘ 

“ Yes, and she bated me down half a gros in the price. Heaven help 
you, sir! she always makes the bargains for her father. There’s some- 
thing so pretty about her that we can’t resist her.” m 

“And do you thell wiasth, too,—Thypwuth and Medoe, hay?” con- 
tinued the brute Wilder, enjoying the joke. 


“No,” answered Mr. Rhor, with another confounded sneer. “ He 
makes those himself; but | have some very fine Medoc and Greek wine, | 


if his high well-born lordship would like a few dozen. Shall I send a 
panier?’ 

“ Leave the room, Sir!’ here shouted I, in a voice of uncontrollable 
ferocity, and looked so wildly that little Rhor rushed away in a fright, 
and Wilder burst into one of his demoniacal laughs again. 

“Don’t you thee, my good fwiend,” continued he, “how wegularly 
them people have been doing you? I tell you their chawacterth are 
known all over the town. ‘There’th not a thtudent in the place but can 
give you a hithtery of the family. Lowe ith an infarnal old uthuwer, and 
hith daughterth wegular mantwapth. . At the Thtar, where I dine with 


the officerth of the garrithon, you and Minna are a thtandard joke.— | 


Captain Heerpank wath caught himself for near six weekth; young Von 
Twommel wath wemoved by hith fwiends; Colonel Blitz wath at one 
time tho nearly gone in love with the elder, that he would have had a 
divorce fiom hith lady. Among the thtudenth the mania hath been jutht 
the thame. Whenever one wath worth plucking, Lowe uthed to have 
him to hith houthe and wob him, until at lath the wathcal’th chawacter 
became tho well known, that the thtudentth in a bocy have detherted 
him, and you will find that not one of them will dance with hith daugh- 
terth, handthome ath they are. Go down to Godesberg to-night and thee.” 

“T am going,” answered I, “ the young ladies asked me to drive down 
in their carriage; and I flung myself back on the sofa and puffed away 
volumes of smoke, and tossed and tumbled the live-long day, with a hor- 
rible conviction that something of what Wilder had told me might be 
true, and with a vow to sacrifice, at least, one of the officers who had 
been laughing at me. 


There they were, the scoundrels! in their cursed tight frock-coats and 
hay-colored moustachios, twirling round in the waltzes with the citizen's 
daughters, when, according to promise, [ arrived with the Israelitish 
ladies at the garden at Godesberg, where dancing is carried on twice or 
thrice in a week. There were the students, with their long pipes, and 
little caps, and long hair, tippling at the tables under the leaves, or dan- 
cing that absurd waltz which has always been the object of my contempt. 
The fact is, I am not a dancing man. 


Students and officers, I thought, every eye was looking at me, as I en- 
tered thr garden with Miss Minna Lowe on my arm. Wilder tells me 
that I looked blue with rage, and as if I should cut the throat of any man 
I met. 

We had driven down in old Lowe’s landau, the old gentleman himself 
acting as coachman, with Mr. Hirsch in his best clothes by his side. In 
the carriage came Madam Solomon, in yellow satin; Miss Lowe, in light 
green, (it is astonishing how persons of a light complexion will wear this 
detestable color); Miss Minna was in white muslin, with a pair of black 
knit gloves on her beautiful arms, a pink riband round her delicate waist, 
and a pink scarf, on her shoulders, for in those days—and the fashion 
exists still somewhat, on the Rhine—it was the custom of ladies to dress 
themselves in what we call an evening costume for dinner-time; and so 
was the lovely Minna attired. As I sat by her on the back seat, I did 
not say one single word, [ confess, but looked unutterable things, and 
forgot in her beauty all the suspicions of the morning. I had n’t asked 
her to waltz,—for, the fact is, I didn’t know how to waltz (though I 
learned afterwards, as you shall hear), and so only begged her hand for 
a quadrille. 


We entered thus Mr. Blintzner’s garden as I have described, the men 
staring at us, the lovely Minna on my arm. I ordered refreshments for 
the party; and we sat at a table near the boarded place where the peo- 
ple were dancing. No one came up to ask Minna to waltz, and I con- 
fess 1 was not sorry for it,—for I own to that dog-in-the-manger jealousy 
which is common to love,—no one came but poor little Hirsch, who had 
been absent to get sandwiches for the ladies, and came up making his 
bow just as I was asking Minna whether she would give no response to 
my letters. She looked surprised,—-looked at Hirsch, who looked at me, 
and laying his hand (rather familiarly) upon my arm, put the other paw 
te his great, red, blubber lips, as if enjoining silence; and, before a word, 
carries off Minna, and began twisting her round in the waltz. 


The little brute had assumed his best clothes for the occasion. He 
had a white hat and a pair of white gloves; a green satin stock, with 
profuse studs of jewels in his shirt; a yellow waistcoat, with one of pink 
cashmere underneath; very short nankeen trousers, and striped silk 
stockings; and a swallow-tailed, short-waisted, light-brown coat, with 
brass buttons ; the tails whirled in the wind as he and his partner 
spun round to a very quick waltz,—not without agility, I confess, on 
the little scoundrel’s part,—and oh, wich what incomparable grace on 
Minna’s! The other walrzers cleared away, doubtless to look at her per- 
formance; but though such a reptile was below my jealousy, I felt that 
I should have preferred to the same music to kick the little beast round 
the circle rather than see his hand encircling such a waist as that. 

They only made one or two turns, however, and came back. Minna 
was blushing very red, and very much. 

‘* Will you take one turn, Fraulein Lisa?” said the active Hirsch; and 





after a little to-do on the part of the elder sister, she got up, and ad 
vanced to the dancing place. 

What was my surprise when the people again cleared off, and left the 
pair to perform alone! Hirsch and his partner enjoyed their waltz, how- 
ever, and returned, looking as ill-humored as possible. The band struck 
up presently a quadrille tune. I weuld not receive any of Minna’s ex- 
cuses. She did not wish to dance; she was faint,—she had no vis-a-vis. 
“Hirsch,” said I, with much courtesy, “ take out Madam Solomon, and 
come and dance.” We advanced,—big Mrs. Solomon, and Hirsch, 
Minna and I,—Miss Lisa remaining with her papa over the Rhine wine 
and sandwiches. 

There were at least twenty couple, who were mustering to make a 
quadrille when we advanced. Minna blushed scarlet, and I felt her 
trembling on myarm; no doubt’twas from joy at dancing with the fash- 
ionable young Englander. Hirsch, with a low bow and a scrape, led 
Madam Solomon opposite us, and put himself in the fifth posision. It 
was rather disgusting, certainly, for George Savage Fitz-Boodle to be 
dancing vis-a-vis with such an animal as that! 

Mr. Hirsch clapped his hands with a knowing sir, to begin. I looked 
up from Minna (what I had been whispering to her must not be con- 
cealed,—in fact, I had said so previously, es ist sehr warm; but I said 
it with an accent that must have gone te her heart, )—when | say I look- 
ed up from her lovely face, I found that every one of the other couple had 
retired, and that we four were left to dance the quadrille by ourselves ! 

Yes, by Heavens! it was so! Minna, from being scerlet, turned 
ghastly pale, and would have fallen back had I not encircled her within 
myarm. ‘I’m ill,” said she; “let me go back to my father.” ‘ You 
must dance,” said 1, and held up my clenched fist at Hirsch, who I 
thought would have moved off too; on which the little fellow was com- 
pelled tostop. And so we four went through the quadrille. 

The first figure seemed to me to last a hundred thousand years. I 
don’t know how Minna did not fall down and faint ; but gathering cour- 
age allof a sudden, and throwing a quick, fierce look round about her, as 
if in defiance, and a look which made my little angel for a moment look 
like a little demon, she went through the dance with as much graceful- 
ness as a duchess. As for me, at first the whole air seemed to be peo- 
pled with grinning faces, and I moved about almost choked with rage 
pend prem Then gradually the film of fury wore off, and ] became 
wonderfully calm,—nay, had the leisure to look at Monsieur Hirsch, who 
performed all the steps with wonderful accuracy ; and at every one of 
the faces round about it, officers, students, and citizens. None of the 
gentlemen, pray ree my face,—for theirs wore, as I looked at them, 
a very grave and demure expression. But as Minna was dancing, I 
heard a voice behind her cry, sneeringly, ‘Brava!’ I turned quickl 
round and caught the speaker. He turned very red, and so bcmaged 
himself. Our eyes met,—it was a setiled thing. There was no need of 
any further arrangement, and it was then, as [ have said, that the film 
cleared off ; and | have to thank Capt. Heerpauk for getting through the 
quadrille without an apoplexy. 

“Did you hear that—that voice, Herr George ?”’ said Miss Minna, 
looking beseechingly in my face, and trembling on my arm, as I led her 
back to herfather. Poor soul! I saw it all at once. She loved me,-I 
knew she,did, and trembled lest I should run into any danger. I stutter- 
ed, stammered, vowed I did not hear it; at the same time swearing in- 
wardly an oath of the largest dimensions, that I would cut the throat 
whence that “ Brava!" issued. I left my lady for a moment, and find- 
ing Wilder out, pointed the man to him. 

“Oh, Heerpauk,” says he. ‘ What do you want with him?” 

‘« Charley,” says L, with much heroism and ferocity, “‘ J want to shoot 
him; just tell him so.” And when, on demuring, I swore I would go 
and pull the captain’s nose on the ground, Wilder agreed to settle the 
business for me ; and I returned to our party. ; 

It was quite clear that we could not stay longer inthe gardens. Lowe’s 
carriage was notto come for an hour yet; for the banker would a 
money in stabling his hores at the inn, and had accordingly sent them back 
to Bonn. What should we do? There isa ruined castle at Godesberg, 
which looks down upon the fair green plain of the Rhine, where Mr. 
Blintzner’s house stands (and let the reader be thankful I don’t give a 
description of scenery here :) there is, I say, a castle at Godeberg. “‘ Ex- 
plorons le shatto,” says 1; which elegant French Hirsch translated; and 
this suggestion was adopted by the five Israelites, to the fairest of whom 
I offered my arm. The lovely Minna took it, and eway we went ; Wil- 
der, who was standing at the gate, giving me a nod, to say all was right. 
I saw him preseatly strolling up the bill after me, with a Prussian officer, 
with whom he was talking. Old Lowe was with his daughter, and as the 
old banker was infirm, the pair walked but slowly. Monsieur Hirsch had 
given his arm to Madam Solomon. She was a fat woman; the conse- 
quence was, that Minnaand I were soon considerably a-head of the rest 
of the party, and were ascending the bill alone. I said several things to 
her, such as only lovers say. ‘‘ Com il fay bo issy,” says I, in the most 
insinuating way. No answer. “ Es ist elwas kalt,” even I continued, 
admirably varying my phrase. She did not speak; she was agitated by 
the events of the eveing, and no wonder. 

That fair round arm resting on mine,—that lovely creature walking by 
my side in the calm moonlight,—the silver Rhine flashing before us, wi 
Drachenfels and the Seven Mountains rising clear in the distance,—the 
music of the dance coming up to us from below,—the path winding every 
now and then into the darkest foliage, and at the next moment giving us 
rich views of the moonlit river and plain below. Could any man but feel 
the influence of a scene s0 exquisitely lovely ? 


’ 
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“ Minna,” says I, as she woulda’t speak,—‘‘ Miona, I love you; you 
have knownit long, long ago, | know you have. Nay, do not withdraw 
yuur hand; your heart has spoken for me. Be mine then!” and taking 
her hand, I kissed it rapturously, and should have proceeded to her cheek 
no doubt, when she gave me @ swinging box on the ear, started 
back Jand incontinently fell a screaming as loud as any woman eyer did. 

“Minna, Minna!” I heard the voice of that cursed Hirsch shouting. 
“Minna, meine gattin !”’ and he rushed up the hill ; and Minna flung 
herself in his arms, crying, “‘ Lorenzo, ny husband, save me !” 

The Lowe family, Wilder, and his friend, came skurrying up the hill 
at the same time; and we formed what in the theatres they call a 
tableau. 


| cigars for my excursion, which he could give me a great bargain? He 


| 


was then shewn to the door by my body-servant; nor did Hirsch von 
Hirschenwald come for the apology. 
Twice every year, however, I get a letter from him, dated Frankfort 


and proposing to make me a present of a splendid palace in Austria or 


“You coward!” says Minna, her eyes flashing fire, ‘‘ who could see a | 


woman insulted, and never defend her ?”’ 


“ You coward!” roared Hirsch; “ coward as well as profligate! You | 
communicated to me your lawless love for this angel,—to me, her af- | 


fianced husband ; and you had the audacity to send her letters, not one of 
which, so help me Heaven, has been received. Yes, you will laugh at 
Jews,—will you, you brutal Englishman ? You will insult our people,— 


will you, you stupid islander? Psha! I spit upon you!” and here Mon- | have given avery different account. This house, though built a cen- 
sieur Hirsch snapped his fingers in my face, holding Minna at the same | tury ago, is constructed upon an admirable plan, and presents a strik- 


time round the waist, who thus became the little monster’s buckler. 
. * ” * ” 7 


was actually going to fight a duel on the morrow for. the sake of this fury, 
and it appeared she had flung me off fer cowardice. I had allowed my- 
self to be swindled by her father, and insulted by her filthy little bride- 


groom, and for what? Ali the consolation I got from Wilder was,—‘‘I | 
told you tho, my boy, but you wouldn’t lithn, you gweat thoopid, blunde- | 


wing ignowamuth; and now I shall have to thee you shot and buwied 
tc-mowow ; and I dare thay you won’t even remember me in your will. 


Yaptain S oe inue esenti > is ion, “Mr. | 4). . ; ‘oat 
Captain Schlager,” continued he, presenting me to his companion, “ Mr. | thirds are women. They take their meals together in airy and lofty 


Fitz-Boodle ; the captain acts for Heerpauk in the morning, and we 


were just talking matters over, when Webecca yonder qu’ed out, and we | . : 
J 8 , y } , | of order not always observed at more reasonable boards. There is @ 


found her in the armth of Bwian de Bois Guilbert here.” 
Captain Schlager was a little, social, good-humored man, with a mous- 
tachio of a straw and silver mixed, and a brilliant purple sabre-cut across 


a rose-colored nose. He had the iron cross at his button-hole, and looked, | 


as he was, a fierce little fighter. But he was too kind-hearted to allow of 
two boys needlessly cutting each other’s throats; and much to the disap- 
pointment of Wilder, doubtless, who had been my second in the Martin- 
gale affair, and enjoyed no better sport, he said, in Engiish, laughing, “Vell, 


make your mint easy, my goot young man, I tink you af got into enough | 


sgrabes about dis tam Shewess; and dat you and Heerpauk haf no need 
to blow each other’s brains off.” 


“Ath for Fitth apologithing,” burst out Wilder, “ that’th out of the 


quethtion. He gave the challenge, yeu know; and how the dooth ith | 


he to apologithe now?’ 

“ He gave the challenge, and you took it, and you are de greatest fool 
of de two. 1 say the two young men shall not fight:’’ and then the honest 
captain entered intoa history of the worthy family of Israel, which would 
have saved me at least fifty pounds had I known it sooner. It did not 
differ in substance from what Rohr and Wilder had both told me in the 
morning. The venerable Lowe was a great thief and extortioner; the 
daughters were employed as decoy ducks, in the first place, for the uni- 
versity and the garrison, and afterwards for yourg strangers, such as my 
wise self, who visited the place. There was some very sad story about 
the elder Miss Lowe and a tutor from St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
who came to Bonn ona reading tour; but I am not at liberty to set down 
here the particulars. And with regard to Minna, there was a still more 
dismal history. A fine, handsume young student, the pride of the uni 
versity, had first ruined himself through the offices of the father, and 
then shot himself for love of the daughter; from which time the whole 
town had put the family into Coventry; nor had they appeared for two 


Bohemia, or 200,000 florins, should I prefer money. I saw his lady at 
Frankfort only last year, in a front box at the theatre, loaded with dia- 
monda, and at least sixteen stone in weight. 

Ah! Minna, Minna! thou mayest grow to be as ugly as sin, and a3 fat 
as Damel Lambert, but I have the amber mouth-piece still, and swear 
that the prettiest lips in Jewry have kissed it! 

———————<——__ 


From Blackwood for October. 


THE ITALIAN MAD-HOUSE. 


We have now visited mad-houses at home ani! abroad; we have 


| seen Bedlam with Dr. Munro, and Bicetre, Salpetriere, and Charen. 


ton, with Ferriers and Esquirol, and report favorably ofall. Of Ita. 
lian mad-houses, however, we should (before our visit to this one) 


| ing contrast to those of Rome, Naples, or Genoa, which, when we 


years in public until upon the present occasion with me. As for Mon- | 


sieur Hirsch, he did not care. He was of arich Frankfort family of the 
— serving his apprenticeship with Lowe, a cousin, and the destined 

usband of the younger daughter. He traded as much as he could on 
his own account, and would run upon any errand, and buy or sell any 
thing for a consideration. And so, instead of fighting Captain Heer- 
pauk, i agreed willingly enough to go back to the hotel at Godesberg, 
and shake hands with that officer. The reconciliation, or, rather, the 
acquaintance between us, was effected over a bottle of wine, at Mr. 
Blintzner’s hotel; and we rode comfortably back in a drosky together to 
Bonn, where the friendship was still more closely cemented by a supper. 
At the close of the repast, Heerpauk made a speech on England, father- 
land, and German truth and love, and kindly saluted me with a kiss, 
which is atany Jady’s service who peruses this little narrative. 

As for Mr. Hirsch, it must be confessed, to my shame, that the next 
morning a gentleman having the air of an old clothesman off duty pre- 
sented me with an envelope, cOntaining six letters of my composition ad- 
dressed to Miss Minna Lowe (among them was a littte poem in Eng- 
lish, which has since called tears from the eyes of more than one lovely 
girl;) and, furthermore, a letter from himself, in which he, Baron 
Hirsch, of Hirschenwald, challenges me for insulting Miss Minna Lowe, 
or demands an apology. ’ 


This, I said, Mr. Hirsch might have whenever he chose to come and 
fetch it, pointing to a horsewhip which lay in a corner; but that he must 
come early, as I proposed to quit Bonn next morning. 
friend, hearing this, asked whether I would like some remarkably fine | 


The baron’s 





, P 7 | saw them, (and it was lately,) resembled menageries for wild beasts 
They presently walked away and left me in a pleasant condition. I | yather than places of asylum for human creatures under the privation 


of reason. Instead of a meagre building, like more than one of those 


| alluded to, dirty, and deficient in every convenience, and opening in- 


to a court which must be either an oven or an ice-house, according to 
the seasun, between which the lunatics pass their lives, (huddled to. 
gether within, or turned out into the court like wild beasts into an 


| amphitheatre)—the patients have here space, cleanliness, and vigi- 


lance without violence. At present there are 320, of which two- 
saloons. These meals are good, and they are served with a degree 


bath-room invitingly clean and commodious. Each patient, whose 
case requires it, has (anlike the cells of old, especially of that terrific 
bedilam which had ceased to exist before our time—that bedlam 
‘‘where Cibber’s brazen, brainless brothers stand”)—a light, airy, 
white-washed room to himself, with a wholesome looking bed in the 
middle. All these rooms open into a corridor, which affords a walk 
for all kinds of weather, and for all times of the day, and looks into 
a garden in which the lunatics are allowed to walk, and encouraged 
to work also if they are inclined to doso. In providing these afflicted 


| creatures the means of physical enjoyment, this establishment is su- 


perior toany we have ever seen, and inferior to none in the vigilance 
and care bestowed upon them by an enlightened physician and his in. 
telligent agents. Even in their moments of violence or excitement, 
Dr. Capucci seemed to have much authority. No manacles are used. 
The camisole, with its hollow leathern cylinder which fastens on the 


| wrist, is quite sufficient. The very sight and noise of fetters, the hu- 
| miliation implied by wearing which must have been known to almost 


every maniac while he was yet sane, may, it is conceivable, irritate 
him dreadfully when mad. Even those who are bound to their beds 
are here confined by contrivances which are not apparent to the suf- 
ferer, who merely feels entangled in the bed-clothes in a way that he 
cannot understand. I saw one poor creature, the picture of despon. 
dency, whose hands were raised in an agony above his head, which 
was turned upwards, and his case was of more than common inte- 
rest. He was one of a family of three brothers, on all of whom mad- 
ness had alighted. ‘Two months ago he and one of his brothers came 
to Florence and put up at an hotel, where the elder, after a few hours 


| made an attempt to destroy himself in presence of his brother, who 


started up and prevented him. They sat down together, and the 
hitherto sane brether employed every argument to divert the other 
from his dreadful purpose, after which he rushed to the window, threw 
himsslf into the street, and was taken up dreadfully mangled, and 
died in a few hours! He who had first made the attempt to destroy 
himself,is the patient we saw. After his lodgment in the mad-house, 
while he was receiving the visits of another brother, that brother also 
became suddenly insane, and was detained in confinement here for 
six weeks, but is now convalescent. Cases of periodicity, or what 


used to be called lunacy, are very common here. We saw one of 


those persons during his interval, who was so far from mad, that he 
obligingly put on the camisole to explain its use to us. Wea!so saw 
a case where amaurosis, or death of the optic nerve, had progressed 
into idiocy ; of those cases one had occurred in a very good shaped 


| head; blindness of this sort followed by loss of reason, must needs 


imply structural change in the brain as the common cause of both. 
The nuns here perform the duties of the Saurs dela Charite at Paris, 
and exhibit the same devotion to human suffering, prompted thereto 
by hope of the same reward. We observed in the small niches where 
there hung small portraits of the Madonna, several small votive of- 
ferings chiefly shaped like hearts. These offerings, are, however, 
not tokens of recovery, but testimonies of piety, or rather of pious ha 
bits surviving madness. The women at the time of our visit, were 


| enjoying their maccaroni, which looked so good, with its grated Par- 


mesan and clean potage, that we could, had the party at dinner been 
less exceptionable, without repugnance have partaken. Our meals 
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at the locandas, with the vetturino at the end of the table, are gene- | ice of some, and the voiceless woe of others, and amidst all the keep- 


rally much below the entertainment of the Florence mad-house. An 
aged woman, one of the guests, rose to speak to us, and on our ask- 
ing her age, as we were instructed to do, she gaid ninety-six, adding 
that she had followed Napoleon’s campaigns with her husband and 
two of hersons; that one of her sons was left dead on the field at 
Barcelona; that the other was alive, and was married; and that 
some fine young children, who had come to see her, and whom we 
saw, where his. She could only tell the name of certain places 
where she had bivouacked, and was beginning, so she said, to forget 
half the victories at which she had assisted. Liberal donations have 
been left tothe institution, by various individuals, some of whom in 
effigy stood round the wards twelve feet high in their marble shoes; 
others have been honored with busts onby, and some have earned 
merely tablets to tell of their good deeds. Our guide said, ‘This 
stone bequeathed us five hundred crowns, that bust twenty thousand, 
but yonder statue twenty-five thousand.” 

A striking contrast indeed does this mad-house altogether present 
to another which we have visited in Italy, and the name of which we 


er’s indifference—all these were elements of a whole which none can 
describe, but which none having witnessed can forget. The women 
were more in number, and as fierce as the men. Three times were 
we assailed by wooden bowls with their contents flung at us, and once 
by a girl with such a pair of beautiful eyes! Every where in this 
division of the house, such jabber, twitter, mockery, and laughter, 
that one never heard anything like it. The females were generally 
old ; and some few showed so much delicacy and propriety, and had 
so little of the wildness of an unsettled mind, that we could have 
hoped any thing for them any where else. How much might not 
have been expected had these been under the judicious treatment of 
Esquirol or Munro! We were too much interested not to pay a sec- 
ond visit to this place, when we found some of those who had been 
most violent on the first, now cviled up in the bed-clothes, silent, effete, 


| and motionless; others were gesticulating just as before, and seemed 
| never to have slept from that moment, as if they were wound up tc 


withhold, from understanding that it is about to be superceded by | 


another more resembling that of Florence. At the place alluded to, 
a short passage ushered. us at once into a court filled with ineurables 
of either sex. We stood mournfully inthe midst of hundreds of our 
fellow creatures, a prey to maladies which they are instructed to be- 
lieve, and which under such circumstances must be, ineurable.— 
Many in this state had already arrived at a great age. Sailor or sol- 
dier, artisan or priest, mixed together, they were listening with dull 
ear to the eoarse menial!s who took us round and talked Of their cases, 
the time they had been in, how long they were likely to encumber 
the establishments, speaking of their death before them, as if it mere- 
ly involved a changeof bed and cleanlinen. How many have given 
up their spirits between those sheets! How much micery has lain, 
and is yet to lie, on those narrow iron bedsteads! Here and there 
the eye of the passer.by was startled at a healthy face, where flesh 
and blood had resisted the local malady, and madness had taken 
place in asystem otherwisc sound. But this is notcommon. The 
ordinary maniac looks like a living parchment, unwholesome, yel- 
low, or exsanguine. Some few pass thirty years in these melancho. 


| general health. 


ly abodes, and a period of twenty, is not, we understand, uncom. | 


mon ; the great majority, however, being those whom other hospi- 
tals have already rejected, are, of course, destined to die off much 
sooner. 


Ot an upper fl.or of this horrid tenement we desire to say nothing. 


It wasa place for a Salvator to paint, for a devil to rejuice in, for | 


humanity to sicken and shudder at. 


We had been, as we have said, | 


in many mad houses before, but in none like this; at once a menage- | 


rie of fierceness, a pig-stye of filth. The motto to Dante’s Inferno 
had been strictly applicable to this hopeless place. The faces of the 
maniacs were begrimed with dirt, and their plight rendered more piti- 
able by the utter negligence of the keepers. 
ward at the end, in which the people were treated just like wild 
beasts in a menagerie. ‘There they lay chained to their beds frantic 
and foaming, some gnashing their teeth in violent and suppressed 
rage at the manacles and chains they could not break ; others oscii- 
Jating their heads and trurks from side to side without ceasing; or 
threatening the destruction of their bedstead by frantic efforts. An 
enranged tiger would not have been more to be dreaded than one 
awful creature, who, having a slip.chain which gave him a few feet 
furlough, as you chain a mastiff at your gate, sprang up on a high 
window-sill, and leapt down again on our approach, with the agility 
of a monkey. Along an open gallery of small extent for exercise, 
well secured and guarded by iron bars, there stalked several whose 
situation was not quite so intolerable, inasmuch as they were only 
chained by the hands and wrists; but dangerous enough were they 
even thus as they strided up and down, naked to the waist, some in 
suspicious taciturnity, others uttering imprecations. One there was 
that spat on each visiter as he passed, and tried to get his arms loose 
to fight. In this dreadful mad-house, all the mad dwelt together— 
—the violent with the more gentle, the utterly bereft of reason and 
he that was mad but on one subject. A middle-aged man of very 
interesting countenance held a book, which we ashed to see, and 
found it to be a French work on mathematics. We asked him (he was 
a Capuchin) if he liked mathematics? He said, ‘* Yes, but I am no 
great proficicnt in them.” On observing to him that the book was 
above our own reading, he said that he could read it well enough bat 
that his knowledge was not of a practical kind. ‘ What studies did 
he chiefly pursue 2” “ Un poco di tutto.” ‘ But what did he pre- 
fer?” “ None, he liked all study for its own sake.” We can to this 
hour place the whole picture before us. Twenty pair of eyes glaring, 
wild, and distorted! Twenty faces convulsed or collapsed! ‘Twenty 
pair of hands oppressed by galling chains clanking around us. Twenty 
tongues employed in ceaseless and vain attempts to expostulate 
against bonds or restraints, not to be endured with patience in a calm 
state of health, and doubly unendurable in the excited state of a mad. 
man’s brain! The filthy bedding, the begrimed walls, daubed and 
painted by the maniacs ! the dirty floors, the seanty light! half-na- 
ked bodies tossing about under the influence of a disorderly will! 
the hoarse din, the idiotic laugh, the intense hate, the suppressed mal- 


| were restrained by the camisole.” 
There was a small | 
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speak or scold eternally. One magnificent countenance of a man 
lay motionless gazing at us, as it had done yesterday, with a mild 
dignity and consciousness of suffering dishonor—a face sueh as the 
first Charles might have shown towards the rabble that hooted him to 
execution. Our mathematical Capuchin was in his bed and reading 
his Bible, which he does every morning, and says it gives him com- 
posure for the trials of the day, and, he added, it is much wanted 
here. fis salutation was the most graceful imaginable. The women 
were as vociferous as ever, and as active as squirrcls. They lose 
about nine patients for evory hundred, which speaks well for their 
The nun who went round with us had been their 
guardian for a year, and hoped to be continued for another. The 
women, in the attendance of a kind person of their own sex, are 
much better off than the men, to whom is denied the unspeakable 
advantage of sympathizing friends, and who are abandoned to keep. 
ers, themselves scarcely above the capacity of brutes. Surely to 
such men as these the care of the over-sensitive lunatic ought never 
to be confided! Asto the cause of madness in Italy, love, it is said, 
fills the wards with his victims, and such cases often exhibit a fright- 
ful expression of lost or depraved intelligence, making devils of the 
quiet and inoffensive, and speedily precipitating the young into old 
age. Humanity is not wanting in Italy, but it requires more atten- 
tion than it is their custom to give, to hit upon the best means of #l- 
leviating the distress of these poor lunatics. On the spot where we 
saw these distressing scenes, there is now nearly or quite finished, a 
noble building, admirably adapted for the separation of its inmates, 
The number of its compartments will «ford the further advantage 
of enabling those who are furious to be kept apart, and without ebains, 
though complete emancipation from bonds did not appear in the con- 
templation of the keepers. One of the attendant sisters said to us, 
‘“‘ If we were not to chain them they would bite, though their hands 
I told her that we had no chains 
used now either in Francecr England. The “ Pharmacy” is large, 
airy, and well-filled with ancient blue and white jars, shelf upon 
shelf—the old and redundant pharmacy of Italy, and indeed of every 


other country. 
—$—$<—<—<—_——a 
THE HISTORY OF A TEAR. 
BY MRS. OSGOOD. 


A maiden, one summer’s day, over Life’s sea, 
In a pleasure-boat swiftly sailing, 
Gazed back on the bowers of her childhood free, 
That were dim in the distance failing. 
She had clasped her zone with a brilliant stone, 
In tint like the plume of a Lory, 
Through its heart, the blush of the dawn had shone, 
And left in it all its glory. 
“ False, false the talisman !”’ cries the girl, 
“From my bosom, the gem, I sever! 
Oh! give me back purity’s snow-white pearl, 
And away with Love’s ruby for ever!” 
A tear, as she spoke, dimmed her eye’s blue fire, 
And fell in the foaming water, 
And hark! at the moment, an angel lyre 
Sounds the name of earth’s sorrowing daughter :— 
’Tis the spirit ef mercy floatsfrom Heaven, 
Like light thro’ the waves descending, 
And the penitent feels her faults forgiven, 
While smiles with her tears are blending. 
And long ere that frail bark reached the shore, 
Fair Mercy, her pledge redeeming ; 
Stole up thro’ the moonlit sea once more, 
With a pearlin her soft hand beaming. 
“T bring thee back Purity’s gem of Snow! 
Tis thy tear of remorse and devotion, 
Transformed to a pearl, in the wondrous flow 
Of Time’s mysterious ocean.” 
And the maiden has bound her zone again, 
With the treasure she prized so truly, 
And safe is her bark on the fathomless main, 
For her talisman keeps [ Ladies’ Companion 


it holy! 
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From the Lady's Book 


OUR KEZIAH; OR, SELF-CONTROL, 


Mr. Carlton was a rich merchant who resided in the West Indies, and 
Keziah was kis only child. having lost her mother in infancy. I rem« 
ber when she first came to the schvol, where I was taught ‘the human i- 
ties.” It was a seminary underghe care of two Quaker ladics, in Rac 
street, Philadelphia. One fine morning, a great while ago—I never sre- 
member dates—a beautiful carriage drove up to the door of our quiet 
mansion, and a tall, sallow-leoking gentleman, richly dressed, desceuded 
from it, and handed out a little fairy of a girl, about a dozen years old, 
and conducied her into the parlor, where they. were received by the cl- 
der of the two ladies having charge of the school. 

The coming of anew scholar is a great event in a boarding school; and 
I thought myself very fortunate to be present and hear the negotiation 
for heradmission. The usual inquiries were made, terms settled on the 
most liberal scale, and preliminaries all arranged; and still, to my great 
astonishment, there was not a word said about her stadies. 

At last Miss Placid, our preceptrese, ing sired, ‘‘ What branches dost 
thou wish thy daughter to attend to!” 

“‘ Teach her self control,” replied the father. “I have observed,” he 
continued, “that persons of your persuasion in religious matters, acquire 
early the habit of controlling those passions and desires which are apt to 
occasion us, unlucky people of the world, some of our greatest troubles 
and perplexities. It is for this reason that 1 have brought my daughter 
to your scheol, Teach her self control. The rest I leave to your own 
judgment.” 

“ A very odd sort of person is this Mr. Carlton,” thought 1; but Miss 
Placid seemed pleased with the compliment paid to ber discretion; and 
so the conference broke up, and L went off to my lessons and thought no 
more of this singular charge till along time afterwards. . 

When Keziah commenced her noviciate with us, she was a wayward 
little miss. Indolent, as West Indians are apt to be, quick-tempered, 
volatile, heedless; but very placable and warm-hearted; she gave the 
good Misses Placid a world of trouble, fell out with a dozen of us in turn, 
and ended by winning the hearts of the whole school before the first 
term was over. 


I never could make out how the elder Miss Placid, who seemed to be 
her special Mentor, contrived to make her little faults disappear, one uf- 
ter the cther; but it is very certain that the task was acc mmplished by 
some means or other. She never reproved her, at least before the other 
girls; bat, after a certain time, she had acquired so absolute an ascend- 
ancy over her, that a simple direction, given in the gentlest manner, 
served to call forth the most strenuous exertions in learning her lessons ; 
and a single look would instantly restore her to serenity, when some of 
the cross accidents that are ulways turning up at school had a little ruf- 
fled her temper. 


Notwithstanding her native indolence, Keziah became quite a pattern 
of industry. She learned everything, I believe, that was taught at the 
school—F rench, Italian, drawing, all the usual English branches, and I 
don’t know how much mathematics ; but the ugly diagrams she compel- 
led herself to draw were petfectly horrifying to look at. In fact, she 
finally got so far as to calculate an eclipse of the sun, which wasall pro- 
jected, L believe they call it, on a large sheet of drawing paper, and sent 
off, in asbip, to kef™ather. I think it must have amazed the guod 
man nota little; for Keziah told me, that when she was in ber own 
country, she had a little black girl to wait upon her all the time; and 
had never been accustomed to do anything for herself, and this was her 
apology for the utter helplessness which occasioned so much amusement 
when she first came amongst us. 

Keziah’s odd name was sometimes a source of mortification to her. 
It had been borne by an old maiden aunt, who had been very kind to her, 
and had won her very tender regard; so that any disparagement of the 
name by us, thoughtless imps was se much the more painful to her.— 
I recollect, on one occasion, that she was severely tried in this way.— 
There wae at the school a certain girl, who was very clever at writing 
verses; and who seemed to think. that her talent in this way gave her 
immunity for such infirmities of genius as ill-temmper, male volence, slat- 

fernliness, and all manner of uncharitableness. 

This young lady, Miss Draggle, amused herself, one day, by w riting 
some half a dozen verses, each of which terminated with the uafortunate 
name of our pet, rhyming to all sorts of ridiculous things, so as to make 
one langh, in spite of one’s self. This precious piece of poetry was cir- 
culated among a few of the new camers and laughed at; but for some 
time it was kept out of sight of its subject; until on a certain morning 
some one was so ill-natured as to lay it on Keziah’sa desk, so that she 
would be sure to see it as soon as she came into school. 

I sat opposite to her; and saw her take up the paper andread it. I 
knew not what it was atthe time; but I observed the coler mount ng to 

Then those beautiful lips were slightly compressed; the 


her very brow. 
ly off; she laid the paper in her desk and quietly went 





coler passe d slow it 
about her task without saying a word to any one. If I had been in het 
place, would not I have ! 1 off that Miss Dragele? But see now. 
what Keziah, ovr Keziah,did. Although she knew who the writer was, 











instead of ow 
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into merited dis 





y the verses to Miss Placid, and bringing her enemy 
re, slie destroyed them ; and when, a week afterwards, 
Miss Dragele was taken iil with the typh is fever, who but Keziah vol- 
unteered to sit up with her, night after night, to hold the cup to ber 


parched lips, to sooth her when she was raving with delirium, and to 














bear with her peevishness wheff she was slowly recovering? Could we 
help loving such an angel? 
| One day there came word that Mr. Carlton was dead, and we after- 
| wards learned that he died insolvent. So Keziah was obliged to leave 
school and go and live in the country with her old maiden annt. Sad 
| enough were we all when she went away. But her course was nearly 
completed. So we should soon have had to part with her at any rate. 
Afier J had left school myself, [ received an invitation from Keziah to 
pass a month with her in the country, some forty or fifty miles from Phi- 
| ladelphia. You may be sure I did not fail to go, for I was very desirous 
| tosee her again; and to know of her welfare. 
| It was late in the evening when I arrived at the residence of Keziah's 
| aunt, asnug little cottage on the declivity of a hill overlooking the Sus- 
| quehanna. I was ushered into a neat little parlor, where I found a 
cheerful fire, before whieh, seated on each side of a work-table, were 

Keziah and her aunt; the former reading the last number of the Ludy’s 
Book, “ with good emphasis and good discretion,” while her companion 
| was diligently engaged in the primitive and very exemplary employment 
of knitting a pair of woollen stockings. Worthy lady! she must have 
been greatly scandalized at the rapturous manner in which my delighted 

schoolmate interrupted the prelection, threw down her book, and rushed 
into my arms, when the parlor door opened, and my forlorn figure,fmuf- 
| fled up in furs and comforters, presented itself. 1 was soon dismantled 
of my incumbrances, which had served to protect me against the keen 
November air, and comfortably seated by the cheering fire. Then began 
the hundred inquiries after old schoolmates; and the remainder of the 
evening passed off in that lively gossiping conversation, which is so inte- 
resting at the moment, and so vapid in the rehearsal. 

Miss Primrose, Keziah’s aunt, was a singular person. Reserved and 
stern in her deportment towards her neighbors and dependants, and penu- 
rious in her housekeeping, she was devotedly affectionate and generous 
toher niece. All the tenderness of her nature was lavished upon her 
nearest relative, and nothing which could contribute to her gratification 
was spared. In ruturn, however, she exacted not a few sacrifices of 
taste andinclination to her peculiar ideas of propriety. 

Miss Primrose was understood to be in the enjoyment of a small in- 
come from property in Philadelphia. She received her rents regularly, 
paid her bills punctually, and asked no favors. Her neighbors regarded 
her as a person well to do in the world ; but ratherclose in her expen- 
ditures. She received but little company, and, since the arrival of her 
niece, she had appeared to centre her regards chiefly on her. 

On the morning after my arrival an elegant gig drove up to the door 
and a young gentleman alighted from it and was ushered into our little 
| parlor. He was introduced as Mr. Manly—a very suitable name, by the 
| way, as he was a fine, bold, frank-hearted young man as one could desire 
| tosee. Tall and commanding in his stature, easyand courteous in his 
| manners, and sc handsome! 

He paid the most marked and deferential attention to Miss Primrose, 
and his !ook and smile when Keziahaddressed him, spoke volumes. I al 
most envied her admirer ; for such he evidently was. Indeed, when he 
was gone I made my friend confess that he had effected some progress in 
gaining her regard, and I could not help frankly telling her that L wished 
** Heaven had made me such a man.” 

During the month of my sojourn in thecountry, Mr. Manly was a 
daily visitor. Miss Primrose affected not to understand his object ; and 
when near the close of my visit, he made a formal proposition to her to 
marry her niece, and take her off with him to New York, she profesaed 
the greatest astonishment at his presumption and gave him not the slight- 
est hopes of success. 

Now came for Keziah the usual struggle between duty an affection. The 
lover was urgent, the guardian inflexible, and she, poor soul, after acon- 
| test with her own feelings, which drove the color from her countenance, 
| and wrung her heart with agony, came to the resolution to remain and 
| comfort the declining age of her relative, and to dismiss for an indefi- 
| nite period one who seemed formed torender her the happiest of women. 

I was choked, outraged, at the selfishness of the woman; and I told 
| Keziah that I would not have given up so handsome a lover for all the 








old maiden aunts in the world. But Keziah took it all so gently, reprov- 
ing my outbreakings, and reminding me that her aunt had been so kind 
tu her when she was alittle child, and had loved her parentsso much and 
had treated her so affectionately of late, that she could not bear to leave 
her desolate and alonein the world. She muststay with her and trust to 
| Providence that it would come out all right in the end. “ It was her 
duty,” she said, “ to stay; and she must do her duty, come what 
might " 
| So Mr. Manly kissed her hand, promised to be faithful, and went 
j away. Keziah behaved like herself. She concealed her snffering fiom 
| her aunt; actually smiled when he went away from the door, and heroi- 
| cally discharged her daily duties, during the rest of my visit, with a pla- 
cid and even cheerful countenance. I should have pouted and cried for 
a month. 
| After [ returned io town T thought a great deal about Keziah and the 
unfor‘unate turn her aunt had taken. We corresponded regularly ; but 
she never mentioned Mr. Manly. I considered it very odd at the time; 
| and I charged one of my brothers who frequently visited New York, to 
} make enquiries abouthim. The result was not very satisfactory. He 
was found tobe a merchant who had gone into business upon a very hand- 
some capital, the bequest of his deceased father; and my brother told me 
that he was regarded as a very rash and imprudent speculator. One 
day all the talk was of the great sums he had made by the sale of stocks ; 














and the next day, of losses which he must have sustained by the fall of 
cotton. In fact, he was spoken of as an extensive operator in the mest 
bezardous adventures. At last there came a grand crash among the mer- 
chants ; and Mr. Manly failed with the rest. % 

Next came the news that he was gone to Europe ; and, to erown the 
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whole, we heard one day, that he was married to an opera dancer in the | 


South of France. 

‘ What an escape for Keziah!” and 1; “ but I must go to see her, 
and congratulate and condole with her in the same breath.” 

So I posted into the covotry as fast as1 could. I found my friend pay- 
ing the most assiduous attentien at the sick bed ofher aunt. The old 
lady was rapidly declining. Her features formerly sharpened by penury, 
were now attenuated by the ravages ofcousumption. She lived but afew 
days after my arrival ; and when her remains had been deposited in their 
final resting place, Keziah consented to take up her residence with me, 
till her aunt’s agent in the city should make her acquainted with the dis- 
positions which had been made with respect to her future course. 

We argived at my father’s house in Walnut-street, just at dusk and 


burried into the parlor, which, to our surprise, we found empty, except | 
a single figure of a strange gentleman, who was very composedly warm- | 


ing his hands at the fire. He did not turn round, as we entered, and I 
did not recugnise him; but the moment Keziah cast her eyes upon his 
figure, she fainted and fell upon the floor. It was Manly. 


We laid her upon a sofa, applied the usual restoratives ; and when she 
had so far recovered as to sit up, it was pitiful to behold the distress of 
both. So woe-begone and anxious a lovk did he cast upon her, and so 
hart and insulted did Keziah scem at his very presence. For my part I 
was angry, outrageous at the man ; and I determined at once to give 
him apiece of my mind. By way of annihilating him at one blow, | 
said in @ very cutting and sarcastic tone,— 

* [hope Mrs. Manly is well, Mr. Manly.” 

“ Mrs. Manly!” he replied. “ Surely you do not suppese that I have 
a wife!” 


“Tam very much affiicted,” replied I, “to learn that Mrs. Manly is de- 
ceased.” 

* What can you possibly mean ?"’ saidhe, ‘ Ihave never been married !” 

“‘ Not married !” exclaimed I, beginning to feel mighty embarrassed 
in my turn. “* We heard that you were married in the South of France.” 

** Tt was all a mistake, [ assure yon. Ihave never been in the South 
of France. It is not my fault if my friends are net apprized of all 1 have 
done, for [ have written regularly.” 

[t was now Keziah’s turn to speak. The color had come and gone 
rapidly on her beautiful face during the preceding colloquy ; and she now 
said, “‘ | have never received a letter since you sailed.” 


The last declaration assured me that a very tender eclaircissement 
was inevitable ; and considering the figure I had recently cut as a stern 
judge, and the circumstance that I was likely to prove just one too 
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“‘ Fifty thousand pounds!’ we bothexclaimed, actually jumping off our 
seats at the astounding intelligence, 

“ Yes, Miss,” he went on, in the same drawling tone, “ and then, you 
know, she bought in the Cuba property, the coffee-plantation, you know, 
after poor Mr. Carlton got inte difficulty.” 

** We know no such thing ” I replied, ‘‘ Miss Primrose never let any 
one but yourself know that she had more than six or seven hundred dol- 
lars a year, and we never could divine where that came from.” 

“Well,” replied Mr. Squizzy, ‘“‘ Miss Primrose was a very prudent 
woman—a nice woman. She had a better notion about investments than 
a great many menhave. | have got every thing safe and snug for the 
young lady whenever she choses to take possession.” 

The dear old quiz! Then he pulled out of his portfolio such a lot of 
papers and parchments, and drawled away at Keziah with his explana- 
tions. At last came a bundle of letters directed to her, which were 
immediately examined, and proved to be those of Manly, which her 
aunt had caused to be intercepted. This was not quite right. Itis true 
the explanation which the old man gave, was that Miss Primrose had 
become so convinced that Manly was a spendthrift and a thoughtless 
fellow, that she had considered it her duty to cut off all communication 


| between him and her niece, when he went abroad, Still she might have 


trusted the discretion of her neice. 
proved. 

It may be easily eupposed that matters were now speedily arranged for 
a wedding—and a grand wedding it was. It took place at our house. 
All our old schoolmates, that could be found, were invited ; and two or 
three came from Virginia and Maryland. Miss Placid was there too ; 
and I heard the bride whisper to her, “ Dear Miss Placid, the best in- 


Surely it had been sufficiently 


| heritance my father could have left me was precisely the one which came 


through your hands—self control.” 
After the marriage came the parting from us; for you must know, the 


happy couple went off into the country and settled on a great farm, where 
we visit them every summer. Vv. D. 


—Ea 


Instances or Lone Lirz.—The following details were extracted 
from a curious book by M. Lejoncourt, recently published, and entitled, 
“Les Centenaires, Ancien et Modernes;”’—* There have died in Eng- 
land, in the course of the last century, 49 persons who bave reached from 
130 to 180 years of age. Of those seven reached 134 years, four 138, 


two 146, four 155, one 159, one 160, one 168, one 169, and one 175.— 


The official returns of Russia show that there were in that empire, in 


| 1814, seven persons aged upwards of 125 years, and one who bad 


many in the scene that was to fullow, [ incontinently ran out of the par- | 


lor, and closed the door behind me. 


The family were all absen: at a lecture, and I discreetly left the lov- | 


ers to complete their mutual explanations, till their return. 


The next morning, you may be sure, I catechised Keziah very clesely. 
Manly, it appeared, had returned almost as poor as he went away. 
he had come home a wiser, if not a richer man. 
commence business on a small scale, upon the cash system, to live eco- 
nomically and build up a fortune by the oldfashioned process of industry 
and frugality. The story of his marriage had originated from some ad- 
venture of a young Englishman of the same name ; and it had been too 
readily believed, from the total failure of his letters. 
was still to be explained. 

“ And so,” said I, “ he was true to you, after all, Keziah.” 

“No, he was true to me before all and above all.” 

“ And you will marry him now?” 

“ We shall see. I should not wonder if the thing were to happen one 
of these days.” 


“ Do pray let it happen as soon as possible: for I have not played 
bridesmaid for an age.” 


This circumstance 


But \ 
He had resolved to 


ed 160. In 1835, a man died there 135 years old, andin 1838 there died 
1,238 persons who had passed 100, of whom 125 were upwards of 120, 
111 were from 121 to 125, three feom 126 to 130, five from 131 to 140, 
one was 145, three were from 150 to 155, one was 160, and one 165.— 
In France we do not live so long, yet the following instances of longevi- 
ty are worthy of notice. In 1710 a peasant, named Jean Mazard, died 
at Dun-le-Roi, in Berry, aged upwards of 110. This man preserved his 
senses to the last, and was married ten times. The last time he enter- 
ed into the married state he was $9 years of age, and the bride 18, who 
two years afterward made him a father. A cure of Lisieux, named Des 
roches, died in 1712, aged 113. He celebrated mass afew days before 
his death, and resided 91 years in the parish. In the same year died 


| Jacques Thevenot, a laborer at Chateau: Vilain, aged 114, married three 


times, and the father of 39 children; and an officer numed Bultrade, bu- 
ried at St Germain, aged 115, leaving behind seventeen children, the el- 
dest 74, and the youngest twelve. In 1718, an apothecary, named Le 
Baupm, died at Chautebriand, 107 years old; he was married twice, 
and was upwards of 80 when he contracted the second marriage. He 
was the father of 32 children—16 by each wife, and he was 103 years 


' old when his wife was delivered of two fine boys, who died upwards of 


In the course of the morning Miss Primrose’s agent, Mr. Squizzy, | 


called. He was the very beau ideal of a scrivener, a little, lean, scrimpt 
up old bachelor, who looked as if he had lived upon a diet of parch- 
ment and red tape for half a century. On being introduced, he laid bis 


snuff-box and portfolio on the table, with great formality, and putting on 


a pair of oldfashioned silver-mounted spectacles, he produced a parch- 
ment which he announced to Keziah as the will of her aunt. It was 
terribly long; and in addition to the usual law verbiage, there was a 
great deal of explanation of her views and intentions after her own pe- 
culiar fashion. The upshot of the whole matter, however, was that Ke 
ziah was to iaherit her property; for which piece of justice I forgave the 
old lady, in my innermost heart, all the sour looks and harsh rebuffs she 
had ever given me. Still I was not quite satisfied. I wanted to know 
the ameunt which Keziah was to have. So plucking up courage I put 
the question point blank to the old scrivener, and didn’t he stare at my 
impertinence ? : 


» : . 
“Pray how much may this property of our excellent deceased friend 


be worth, Mr. Squizzy !”” 


ninety years later. In 1747 died ar Lourdes, M. Nazon de Vige, 118 
years old. He was passionately fond of shooting, and had good sport 
not long before his death. He was upwards of 100 when he married. 
In 1757, a farmer of Bar, near Tulle, named Nouthac, died atthe age of 
115. He never had a day’s sickness, was married three times, was 92 
when he entered the state of wedlock the second time, by which union 
he had several children, and was 102 years old when he married the 
third time. 
——S 


Deatu or tue Heaviest Man 1x Exotanp.—Died on the 17th ult. 
after a short illness, Mr. Henry Floyd, of Romsey, bricklayer, aged 47 
Deceased was well known from his having, within the last few years, at- 
tained such an enormous bulk as to become an objecc of curiosity and 
astonishment. Although his weight exce eded thirty-two stune of 14lbs., 
he rode about in his cart with apparent ease, attended to his business, 
and was a constant attendant at church (where a new pew had been 
made on purpose for him) until within a week of his death. He wasa 
shrewd and intelligent man, good natured, and much respected. The 
corpse was removed from his house on Friday last, a large opening hav- 
ing been made in the wall below the bed-1oom window s» as to let the 
coffin, which was of an immense size, slide down some planks with ropes ; 
it was then conveyed to the grave on a truck, drawn by a number of men, 
followed by his family and friends; and it is supposed there were at least 


“Why, Miss,” he replied with a long, slender, whining drawl, “I | two thousand persons at the funeral. His coffin was seven feet in length, 


suppose her property in this country may be worth some ten theusand 


dollars; but then you know, there are the fifty th S eaadin. wthade 
she held in the English funds.” y thousand po c 


which, with the shell, contained nearly two hundred feet of inch board 
It was three feet two inches in width, and two feet six inches in depth.— 
Wilts Independent. 
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New-Dork: 
SATURDAY. NOVEMBER 5, 1842, 
OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 


The New York election commences next Tuesday, 
In we 
have given complete the State and County tickets on either side, and we 
trust that one of each will be deposited in the ballot box by every legal 


and both parties 


appear to be well organized for the contest. another column 


voter in the county. Itis aduty that he owes to himself and to society. 


The great county meeting at Tammany Hall on Tuesday evening, to 
approve the candidates selected by the Democratic Nominating Commit- 
tee for the County ticket, resulted in a confirmation (with one exception) 
of the whole ticket. The name of Dr. M. H. Van Dyke was erased 
from the list of Assemblymen, and that of Michart WaLsH substituted. 
Some of the papers charged Walsh with trying to kick up a row in or- 


der to get his name put upon the ticket. This is a mistake; and many 


prejudiced persons greatly err in their estimete of M1. Walsh, who, with 
all his peculiarities and lack of judgment, is a man of the strictest in- 
tegrity. He is likewise no office-seeker; and it is not in his nature to 
resort to political trickery of any kind. 

A circular has been extensively scattered calling upon citizens to vote 
for no Assemblyman except he be pledged to support a city Insurance 
Revenue Bill. The object of this bill is to amend our City Charter so 
that the Common Council may be authorized to insure real and personal 
property against fire. Such a measure would doubtless produce a suffi- 
cient revenue to pay half the interest upon the water debt; but we be- 
lieve there is an influence which can and wijl prevent the passage of a 
law of this kind at present. 

It is now positively asserted that the route of the Cunard British mail 
steamers—the Acadia, Britannia, Caledonia and Columbia—is to be 
changed in the spring, when they will come directly from Halifax to 
New York, instead of going to Boston, as hetofore. This arrangement 
will be of much advantage to the proprietors of the Cunard line, and of 
atill more benefit to our merchants. It will also be quite convenient for 
the newspapers hereabouts. 

The new work of “ Boz’’ on the manners, customs, men and things of 
America is expected hourly, and will be immediately issued in extra 
double number of the Jonathan. Great anxiety and expectation exists 
among those who hung around Dickens and toasted him here, and we 
hope the arrival of the Great Western will end their suspense. The 
Monthly Review has an excellent article upon this subject, from which 
we quote. “ We have no doubt (says the Review) that the ‘ Notes for 
General Circulation’ will be pretty highly seasoned with that inimitable 
satire for which Boz has rendered himself so famous. In fact, we can, 
not see how it can be otherwise. Never was there a subject so admi- 
rably adapted to his peculiar powers, as his reception by the Americans. 
He cannot he/p ridiculing it if he would; and therefore ‘there is no 
help for it,’ as Sancho Panza very quietly remarked when they were 
about to toss him in a blanket.” 

The news by the Caledonia will alter our plans relative to the publica- 
tion of Mr. Mathew’s new work, ‘ Puffer Hopkins.” We bad intend- 
ed to issue it on next Wednesday, but must necessarily postpone its 
publication to make room for Boz’s American Notes, which we shall po- 
sitively receive by the Great Western, either to-day or Monday, as the 
work was announced for publication in London on the 19th October, one 
jay too late for the Boston steamshi 


p- 

(rreat complaints are in circulation relative to the ¢ ity Hall cloc k, 
which has been out of time for some ten days past. We have several 
com.munications upon the subject, censuring the superinuendent, who 
Joubtless knows his duty towards the clock. 
to cause awkward embarrassments, and public notice should alweys be 
*n when the clock is out of order. 


The New Eng! 


the hardest experienced in 


ind farmers prophecy that the ensuing winter will 


As the 


‘s kind, citizens of New 


thirty years. y are oftener right than 


York should act the pru- 


pru 


wrong in surmises of th 


lent part, and lay in a winter’ ipply of anthracite at t present very 
I 3 pPpty 3 
low prices. 


OE 
FatraL Accipest.—Catharine, daughter of 


° 


Thomas Riley, of 58 
Hammersly street, was run over by a loaded cart, on Monday last, at 


the corner of Varrick and Hammersly streets, and instantly killed. 


ae 
Such occurrences are apt 


BROTHER JONATHAN. 


! 


Ne 


Fate or Texas.—Last week we gave some particulars of the pro- 
gress of the war between Mexicoand Texas. It appears that during the 
present invasion of this new Republic by Mexico, more than one hundred 
f her citizens have been slain, while the invading party have suffered a 
much greater loss. Yet, if report speaks truly, the war has scareely 
ommenced. A Mexican army of 15,000 men are said to be on their 
march fer the Texan frontier, while the Mexican fleet is to blockade and 
bombard the seaport towns. The present prospect of Texas seems in- 
deed almost hopeless; nevertheless we do not despair of her ultimate 
triumph. The inhabitants of the one star Republic are principally 
brave, intelligent Americans—many of them inured to hardships from 
their cradle—whose enterprise and perseverance alone have prompted 
Are such men as these to 
be driven from their homes by an army of effeminate Mexicans—a peo- 
ple whose deplorable ignorance, inveterate indolence and degrading su- 


perstition, are a theme for the whole civilized world? 


them to seek their fortunes in a new country. 


We do not suppose that there is at present a sufficient force in Texas 
to beat back the large Mexican army now marching against her, nor do 
we think she will receive assistance from citizens of the United States. 
If, therefore, the proffered mediation of our government is rejected, the 
Texan Republic must be temporarily overthrown; but better times, and 
an increased population are coming, and unless Mexico can back her 
conquest with a large standing army, her triumph will be short. Her 
ability to do this, even with the acquisition of new territory, is at least 
very doubtful. 

———— 

Tue Next Session or Concress.—The last meeting of the present 
Congress will It will be of but three 
months duration—quite enough time for a body which it would appear 
The new Tariff 


will not probably be disturbed, though it is by no means relished in certain 


commence in about four weeks. 
cannot agree upon any leading or important measure. 


quarters where there is great influence. Those connected in business 


with the English and French manufacturers, constituting a respectable 
and influential portion of the citizens of large towns, will undoubtedly 
be great sufferers by this Tariff; but they do not expect relief until a 


new Congress convenes. 


The Bankrupt law will doubtless cause considerable discussion at the 


approaching session, and may possibly be repealed. Many will vote for 


its repeal on the ground that it has already accomplished the great ob- 
ject for which it was passed—having given opportunity to the thousands 
who were ruined by the disasters of the past few years, to escape from 


their thraldom. For this reason, also, very little influence will be ex- 


eited for the continuance of the law. 


The Bank question is of course disposed of; and unless too much 


time is consumed in politi 


I cal wrangling and President making, or in 


fighting the annual battle against abolition petitions, we see nothing to 
prevent Congress from taking up and disposing of the numerous private 


claims and grievances which have been so long, and jn vain, urged upon 


their atcention 
cE 


Avoxtition Row.—There was a disturbance of this kind at Fanue! 


Hall, Boston, on Tuesday night. The abolitionists undertook to hold 


an indignation meeting on the subject of a slave, now in prison there, on 


charge of felony. The meeting found it impossible to vent its indig- 


nation, by reason of the more powerful indignation from without. Seve- 
ral of the speakers were heard, but when two colored men attempted to 


address the assembly, they were hissed and hooted down by a portion of 


the audience, and the meeting was obliged to adjourn. We agree per- 


fectly with the Boston Courier that such proceedings are utterly dis- 


il—dl 


sgraceful in their origin, as well as disgraceful in the tumult 


h proxe up the meeting. 


ee 


Tuz New Tarirr appears to have occasioned serious perturbation in 
f the 


some of principal commercial towns of Europe. A late Bordeaux 


E 
the American ship Sea, which had just taken in a cargo 


paper savs that 


it Garonne, on hearing 


>» news of the new Tariff, immediately unloaded 


ind left that port in ballast. The same thing is reported to have occur- 


ther ports of Frar In England the Taritf has terribly tried 


the tempers of the manufacturers. Those of Glasgow and Birmingham 


are already speciously suggesting reprisals by imposing increased duty 


on raw cotton. The English merchants declare that they must be great 


sufferers by the Tariff. 
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NEWS FROM EUROPE. 

The steamship Caledonia arrived at Boston on Wednesday morning, 
in 133 days from Liverpool. She brought 43 passengers. By her, we 
have full files of English papers to the 19th October. The news is of 
little importance. Every thing on the continent was quiet. The state of 


trade remains dull as ever. The cotton market had experienced a de- 


cline of 8 1 on American qualities. Money continued abundant. Flour | 


was exceedingly dull of sale at low rates. 

The Treaty between this country and England, wAs RATIFIED on the 
14th ult., and would be sent out by the Great Western, which will leave 
on the 22d. 

The Great Western, which left this port Sept. 29, arrived at Bristol 
12th Oct. The Acadia arrived at Liverpool on the evening of the 13th 
—having sailed from Boston Ist Oct. 

The Manager of the Bank of Manchester, Mr. Edward Burdekin, has 
absconded to the United States, having defrauded the Bank to an im- 
mense amount. At the late annual meeting of the shareholders, a report 
was submitted, which stated that the liabilities by mismanegement and 
fraud were in round numbers, £890,000. 

The steamship Great Western has been put up for sale at public 
auction, at Bristol, but the bidding being too low she was bought by the 
Company for £40,000, and the directors were instructed to treat for her 
sale by private contract. 

The new iron steamer Brigand has been wrecked on the Scilly is}ands 
and is a total loss. The Brigand was one of the largest and most beauti- 
ful iron steamers ever yet built, being of 600 tons burthen, and 200 
horse power, and was remarkable for the beauty of her workmanship, the 
splendid fittings of her saloon, and her extraordinary speed. She was 
built to ply between Liverpool and Bristol, and cost £32,000. 

Tt is now positively stated that the Queen will visit Ireland next July. 
Great alterations and embellishments are in progress at the viceregal 
lodge, and the mansions of the Duke of Leinster, the Marquis of Sligo, 
and Lord Powerscourt—in expectation of the honor of a royal visit. 

Mr. De Wolf, a diamond merchant of Berlin, had his pockt picked at 


Covent Garden Theatre of a tin box containing naked diamonds to the 
value of £9000, ($44,000') 








reason assigned for this, is the lessened demand for cotton—the lands 


| before used in the growing of this latter article being now employed for 








A reduction is about to take place in the rates of postage between | 


England and France, by which in future single letters to and from Lon- 
don and Paris willbe charged 9d. instead of 1s. Sd., as at present. 

The Emperor of China has at length been heard of. He boasts, in an 
imperial edict, that a great officer called Chintae, in a rencontre with the 
English forces, “ put to death all the white barbarians, and seized alive 
many of the black rebels.” 

Turkey.—Constantinople, Sept. 21st-—There is every probability of 
peace being preserved between Turkey and Persia. The Persian army, 
which was intended for the invarsion of Turkey, has not advanced be- 
yond the frontier, and commercial relations have been renewed, which 
is the best symptom of returning peace. 





The following is given as the actual damage done by the late Liverpool 
fire :—40,797 bales of cotton, 12 987 barrels of turpentine, 150 barrels 
rosin, 39 casks tallow, 60 tons oil, 145 tons hemp, 14§ tons flax, 200 
casks beef, 3,224 barrels flour, 800 sacks flour, 5 tons coffee, 5 tierce cof. 


fee, 57 casks tincal, 14 cases tincal, 100 cases quere tron bark, 60 casks | 


horn tips, 37 tons logwood, 54 double bales madder, 416 barrels Indian 
cor, 6 packages India rubber, 3 crates teazles, and severa! packages and 
par.e ; of drugs. 

Tue Revenve.—A return of the quarter’s revenue has just been pub- 
lished, which shows a deficiency of nearly seventy thousand pounds, not- 
withstanding the payment of a million extra from corn, and upwards of 


three hundred thousand pounds from the Income tax. After making 
ew all 
> Al 





jis in the wine trade, produced by the lingering negociations with 
il, and for the loss occasioned by the late strike in the manufac- 
ng districts—the fact that there is a decline of £733,448, in the Ex- 
cise revenue, and that the surplus in the customs is not more than one. 
hith of the sum paid on corn, (and which cannot be relied upon in any 
eding year,) is very alarming.— Wilmer's News Letter. : 


parary 
t 
t 


‘ew EnGuisn Tanirr.—The following are some of the new duties :— 
i hee » £ 
Salted beef and pork, 8s. per ewt.; fresh pork, 8s per cwt.; hams, 14s. 
ey ewt.; onion seed after 5th next J 
ad of 50 cubic feet; timber or b yards, 38s. per load of 50 cubic feet; 
planed or dressed timber, 10 per cent. advalorem; oi}, train and blubber, 
after Sth next July) 6/. per tun; spermaceti, next July, 15/. 10s. pr tun. 
AMERICAN Propuce 1x Liverroot.—The quantity of American to- 
bacco on hand in Liverpool was so large, that it was found necessary to 
preeure additional storehouses for its storage. There were upwards of 


11,000 hhds. and packages already stowed in the oldestablishment. The 


lowance for the reduction of the timber and other duties, for the | 


ily, 20s. per cwt. ; wood, 30s. per | 


the growth of tobacco. A Liverpool correspondent of the Dublin Eve- 
ning Post, informs us that a contract has been entered into there, for the 
supply of 5,000 barrels of American flour, to be delivered in November, 
at 133 per bbl. ef 196 lb. This is little more than one penny per |b. ! 

Corton Market.— Liverpool, Oct. 18.—The market is flat. No 
change in prices. Sales, 35,000 bags. The coarser kinds of American 
had a downward tendency. Tea market dull, owing to heavy public 
sales. Coffee sold at 6d., decline. 

Mancuester.—A perfect retrogression from a state of activify toa 
panic may with truth be reported, for in every branch of the Manches- 
ter trade here, for the last two weeks, a complete cessation is visible to 
all ; and, consequently, prices for any quality of goods, may be said to 
be nominal. 


Provision Market.—Liverpool, Oct. 13.—American Pork is daily 


| getting into favor, and if more attention was given to the cutting up and 


packing, very large quantities would sell freely at improved prices. At 
the late public sale, about 650 barrels found purchasers, and much busi- 
ness has since been done at private prices. —N. Y. prime 27s. 6d.; Phi- 
ladelphia prime 31s. in bond; N. Orleans prime 25s. 6d. to 31s. But 
little has been done in Beef—N. Orleans prime sold for 24s. per bbl. in 
bond. N. York rounds 363. 6d. per cwt. There is still much outory 
against this irregular packing, as well as against the quality generally, of 
thisarticle. For Flour, the demand has been moderate, and sales mak- 
ing of sweet at 26s. to 25a. ; sour 23s. to 25s., duty paid. Present duty, 
103. 94d. per bbl. The demand for foreign wheat was very trifling, and 
prices rather lower, say 5s. to 6s. per 70 pounds, duty paid. Present 
duty 18s per quarter, or about 2s. 3d. per 70 pounds. 

On the 10th October the first sale of foreign provisions under the new 
Tariff took place at Liverpool. These sales comprised 1522 bbls Ameri- 
can Beef; 2199 do do Pork; 311 do do Hams; 691 bbls Canadian 
Pork ; 35 do do Beef—and excited considerable interest and curiosity. 
The attendance of town and country dealers at the sales was numerous. 
Of the United States’ provisions a large portion was withdrawn. The 
hams sold fetched 30s 6d to 31s per ewt, duty paid. Psime beef, 38s to 
39s per barrel, duty paid; a very old parcel went even lower. Pork, 
41s to 46s per barrel, duty paid. The Canadian pork realized 43s to 46s 
per barrel, duty paid. Several parcels of American cheese were also 
offered, and sold at 363 6d to 46s 6d per ewt, duty paid, for inferior to 
middling quality, whilst a few lots of good brought 503 to 54s per cwt., 
duty paid. 


Passencers in the Caledonia, from Liverpool and Halifax. For 
Boston—Mr. Roger Stewart, Mrs. Stewart, Mr. and Mrs. Maury, F. 
Argenty, bearer of despatches, Dr. Jones, Mr. Arthur Blake, H. Wil- 
liams, F. W. Reimer, J. Larne, Mr. Quertine, Jr., E. G. Roberts, Mr. 
Mottet, Mr. Matherson, Mr. and Mrs. Holbrook, James Barley, Robert 
Lewin, Baron Autole de Suintigue, Mr. L. Moutrop, Mr. Macrae, John 
Boulton, Daniel James, Gen’l Green, Lieut. Travers, D. Maleomson, Mr. 
Purton, Richard Cox, Mr. Livingston, Wm. Smith, Rev. Mr. Barclay, 
John Waring. For Halifax—Hon. Col. Catchcart, Mrs. Stevens, Mr. 
Lambert, Mr. E. Cunard, Jr. From Halifax, to Boston—Mrs. Clark, 
Messrs. White, Houghcon, Balfoure, Crosby, Kavanaugh, O'Hara, Col- 
lins, Wisdom, Wiseacre and S. Rogers. 

eR 

City Taxes ror 1843.—It is said that our taxes next year will be in- 
creased from 80 to 85 cents on the hundred dollars, principally in con- 
sequence of half a million of dollars which will be wanted to make up 
the interest en the Croton Water debt. The tax for 1841 was but about 
504 cents on the hundred dollars. This is a large increase—and will 
cause much dissatisfaction among owners of real estate, who are thus 
taxed (upon the average) at least $12 per dwelling house for the water, 
and must then pay ten or twelve dollars more if they introduce it upom 
their premises. 

a 

Navat.—The U. S. sloop of war Marion, Commander Armstrong, 
has received orders to proceed to Central America and the West Indies. 
She will sail in a few days. 

rr 

AsoTHER Secepzr.—The Hon. Thos. F. Marshall, of Ky., has un 
questionably separated himself from the Whig party. His opposition 
to Mr. Clay 1s very decided, ane we have no doubt will prove to that gen- 
tleman a scurce of great trouble in his own state. Mr. Marshall resides 
in the Congressional District in which Mr. Clay resides. 

eee 

Suit acaixst Mr. Bippie.—The assignees of the Bank of the Uni- 
ted States have filed a bill of discovery, in the nature of an equity pro- 
ceeding, in the District Court, against Nicholas Biddle, Esq., asking 
that he may be ca!ied upon to answer, under oath, how and for what 
purpose he expended large sums of money belonging to the late Jank, 
amounting altogether to about $396,000; the whole of which, they say, 
was applied to unlawful purposes, and to promote Mr. Biddle’s own 
private views. 


| 
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THE COTTON LORDS OF ENGLAND. 

The following picture of society umong the money aristocracy of Eng- 
Jan, is from Mrs. Stone’s new work. The description of Mr Balshawe’s 
dinner was. sketched to the authoress by a gentleman who was ac- 
cidentally a cotton-man’s guest upon a similar ogcasion. 

“I'm reeght glad to see thee, Mr. Langshawe, that I am ; you'll e’en 


tak me as ye find me: we've known each other these forty year, and the 
world’s gone well wi’ us buth: thanks to lack and our own wit.” 


So saying, Mr. Balshawe ushered his unexpected visitor through the | 


passages of a large and elegant house, and finally enthroned himself in 
an armed chair in the kitchen—his own accustomed domicile when guests 
wore absent. 

“* Now stir yoursel’, Maggy, come! Don't let the the grass grow under 
your feet! If I’d done so, you'd ne’er hue had this fine house about ye ; 
come, mistress, stir yourself, will you ; look sharp—be slippery !” 

And Mrs. Balshawe did stir herself. With the quiet celerity of one 
well accustomed to the work, she laid a cloth with other etceteras on 
the table, aud turning up the sleeves of her gown, did rather more than 
superintend the progress of a steak which a servant was cooking. This 

ration achieved, sle removed it to the table, placed chairs for her 
husband and his guest, and as her wont was on ordinary occasions, pre- 
pared hersvif to wait upon them. This she did with great quietude and 
good-humor ; she looked meek and gentle, and it was quite evident that 
the leading principle to which she had been for a lifetime habituated was, 
that man was the nobler animal of the two; and if that was the cuse 
five-and-twenty years before, when her husband stepped fiom his little 
clay-paved loom-shop into the small apartment which was ‘‘ parlor and 
bed-roum and all,”” how much more must it be the case now, when he 
“was monarch of all he surveyed”’ in his elegant and. capacious mansion, 
or in the magnificent factory and thickly-populated hamlet which nearly 
adjoined it? So she continued her attendance without remark, the hus- 
band expecting it as a matter of course, and his friend not seeming to 
think the circumstance remarkable enough te elicit any notice, though 
varying from his own domestic economy. 

“« That’il do,” said Mr. Balshawe, as his wife placed water, glasses, a 


flask of brandy, and pipes, on the table; “ that'll do. Now, make thy- 
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Mr. Balshawe, had lived in secluded districts, had been the suns of « 
little sphere, the lords paramount among the artizans whom their manu- 
faciories supported, and of the small shopkeepers around ; and whose 
fiat could at once throng these shops with customers, or deprive them en- 
lirely of support—even if indeed, as was often the case, they were not 
themselves de facto the real owners of them—such men became demi- 
gods in their several districts. They had none to coerce, none torestrain 
them by precept or example where none other was on equal terms.— 


| They were frequently the only magistrates of their districts, and inter- 


| 


sel’ scarce ; go to roost, and, I say, Mag, mind th’ parlor’s ready in good | 


time i’ th’ mornin’; and stir your chalks, woman, and make those lazy 
husseys do it too. 1 mean to have some old cronies to dinner to-morrow, 


and mind, I'll have no slammacking and shirking o’ work, but 4 right | 


good dinner, well got.—There—be off.” 


And this charming, but not unique specimen of the ‘“ Cotton-aristoc- | 
racy,”’ and of the Reformed legislature of our country, was left alone with | 


his friend. 

Their conversation was long and confidential, for the subject was one 
in which their interests were deeply concerned. Mr. Langshawe, as a 
kind of connecting link between the concentrated interests of the great 


commercial mart and the scattered manufacturers of the surrounding dis- | 
tricts, was well acquainted with the peculiarities of both ; and it was in | 


order to obtain the views of the influential manufacturers in these scat- 


visit. 


intellect of his quendam friend, and he was quite sure that any opinions 


he might broach would be based on sufficient grounds. 
From topics of general bnsiness, the friends digressed to other matters 


more strictly personal, having reference both to ancient days and to future 
prospects. 


“Dost mind thee, Will, dost remember, man, a bill we got from Glod, | 


dart and Heartshaw 7 we were raw uns then, I reckon: dost remember | 
To Ibs. Cotton twist 60 hank, L£-,,-—,,— 
To ditto ditto, L-,,—-)— 


and we knew the first line well enough but cou'dn’t make out the second. | 


And thou comes to me, and thou says, ‘Hast thou had any ditto ?’— 
‘ No,’ says I, ‘ I’ve had no ditto.’—* I’ve had none neither,’ says you; ‘I 
can’t make it out!’—‘ Oh!’ says thou, a minute or two after, ‘I'll tell 
thee what it is—I have it now, man: ditto’s the same repeated—the 
same over again man—and we had two parcels o’ twist.’ 


i We've learned 
summat since then, I reckon.’’* 


Mr. Langshawe laughed his assent, and the old friends got on merrily: | 


they became more and more communicative—more and more confidential; 
till at length the host stazted the possibility of there being a community 


of interests between them by a matrimonial connection between their | 


families. 


And could Mr. Langshawe for one moment listen to a proposal from | 
such a family for his gentle and beautitul girl? his only child—the very 


pride and delight of his heart? He could, he did; but there were vari- 


osu causes to render this circumstance less enormous to him than it | 


seems to us. 


He and Mr. Balshawe had begun life together, and he knew well that | 


such in acquirement, in style, and in manner, as Mr. Balshawe was now, 


| and Qs.” 


had nearly all the peers of the Cottonocracy been in youth; though many | 


like himself, from the circumstance of much travelling, (for business had 
taken him much abroad.) and from perpetual intercourse with the intel- 


civilized in manners and usages; while some few had taken a higher 
flight, and become in fact and in habit gentlemen. But those who, like 


*This improbable-looking incident is fact. 


| “by the living Jingo! 


| for miles round ! and a hundred thousand pounds ! 


preted the law as it pleased them. Such plentitude of power did not 
soften an arbitrary disposition, nor render a hasty temper more gentle ; 
and unless gifted with great natural goodness, these mushroom princes 
oftener enacted the tyrannical despot than the considerate master in 
their domain. Such was Mr. Balshawe, and such Mr. Langshawe knew 
him to be; but he attributed his faults to accidental causes, his virtues, 
—1. e. his wealth, his influence, his station, he knew to be the result of 
that shrewd and logical brain, that calculating mind and that unflinching 
industry, by which he himself had also risen, and which he esteemed as 
the first and neblest attribuies of man. * ~ ss . . 

‘*« What, in the name of Heaven, makes the Governor in such a devil 
of a hurry?” was the elegant interrogation of Mr. John Balshawe, as 
his mother made her appearance for the third time at his bed-side, to 
summonr him to his father’s presence. 

“1 don’t know what he wants,” replied his mother; “ but really, John, 
you ought to come ; it is very late, and your father—” 


“Now, my dear mother, don’t fatigue yourself; I suppose my honored 
father wants to blow me up for something or other, and really one ser- 
mon a day is as much as my nerves will support. Now, pray—’ contin- 
ued he, seeing that his mother was about to speak again, “‘I regret,— 
but I’m under the necessity of requesting that you will cut your stick.” 

And so this affectionate and well-trained son prepared to obey the 
summons of his father. 

The old man opened his communication with somewhat more of the 
reserve of an experienced tactician than might have been expected from 
so downright a ebaracter. For, sooth to say, John Balshawe, senior, 
esquire, of Broomshaw Lodge, proprietor of one of the largest mills in 
the country, one of her Majesty's justices of the peace for the county of 
Lancaster, and still holding a commission in a yeomanry corps—a tyrant 
to his wife, a despot over his workpeople, and a person of no slight in- 
fluence around—this potent personage did yet stand in a sort of awe of « 
his hopeful son and heir. Being perfectly aware that marriage was e 
subject on which his son would not bear the shadow of dictation, Mr. 
Balshawe trusted to certain well-known points in his character for a 
favorable reception of his present proposal. He very carefully laid 
before his son the plan he had been cogitating, taking care to give the 


| whole rather the semblance of a projeet passing through his own mind, 


than of one of which he had actually fixed the details. 
** And who may be the happy lady, sir 1’ asked the junior Balshawe 
“« The only daughter and heiress of Mr. Langshawe, of Lime Grove.” 
‘Miss Langshawe !” cried he, springing up, “ by Jupiter, sir, she’s 


| the prettiest girl in Lancashire !”’ 
tered districts on the present posture of affairs, that he made his present | 
He knew of old the cool and calculating mind ard the shrewd | 


‘‘ She has above a hundred thousand pounds !"’ replied the father. 

The matier was settled. The young gentleman was docile directly. 
He had seen Miss Langshawe at an archery ball given in the neighbor- 
hood a short time before, and was dying to be introduced to her, but did 
not succeed. Her extreme beauty flashed vividly on his recollection ; he 
was not of a constitution to be indifferent to that; he remembered the 
devoted attentions paid to her by others, from whom it would be the great- 
est gratification to him to bear off the prize; and, finally, one hundred 
thousand pownds was a sum the very idea of which made Mr. John Bal- 
shawe’s fingers to tingle, and his heart to heave. 


“ But, John,” said Mr. Balshawe, who, now that his son so heartily 
met his views, thought that he might assume a little of the mood paternal, 
“you're not to consider this matter as settled. Old Langshawe doats on 
his daughter, as well as his money, and he’ll not give her to a rake if he 
knows it. And I fear me, Jack, thou’rt rather inclined that way ; only 
thou’rt very young, and marriage I hope may settle thee.” 

“Never doubtit, sir ; not theleastfear of it. I'll be as proper and as 
pious as a parson; go te church twice on a Sunday, have family prayers 
at home, and look as demure as a saint. By Jove! won’tI cut a swell! 
D—n my eyes, if she isn’t—” 

“Hush, John! is swearing the way to reform?” 

“By Jupiter, sir! I was only giving outa little ejaculationof thanks- 
giving in the style of my honored father; ‘honor thy father,’ you know, 
sir: that is, walk in his steps ; that is, swear as he does: but if you dis 
approve, sir, of those little deprecatory eajculations, 1 must presume you 
use them as the Spartans made their Helots drunk ;—but I forget, my 
dear sir, you perhaps never heard of the Spartans ?” 

“One thing I never heard, sir. 


I never heard so impudent a tongue 
in all my born days. 


But come to breakfast, Jack, and mind thy Ps 


‘“‘ By Jove!”’ soliloquised the hopeful son, as his father left the room ; 
I didn’t give the old codger credit for so much 


| wit: he’s up to a thing or two yet, the old hunks! Miss Langshawe! by 
ligent inhabitants of the principal manufacturing towns, had become | 


Heaven! the finest woman in Lancashire! the toast of the country 
Whew ! wont I go 
And the accomplished young man followed his sire. 

As ordained the night before, breakfast was served in one of the par- 


it ”? 


| lors, and, as usual, Mrs. Balshawe waited at the table, but her task was 





t 








rendered lighter than ordinary by the good-humored demeanor of her 
husband, and the gay jokes of her son. 

It had been Mr. Langshawe’s intention, who had merely come to con- 
sult his friend about a matter of business, to return on the forenoon 
of this day; but Mr. Balshawe formed no exception to the hospitable 
race amongst and with whom he had risen. The love of ostentatious dis- 
play, which is so prominent a feature of the Cottonocracy, is dignified 
and adorned by a hearty and genuine hospitality, which is a prevailing 
charaeteristic of the county. The magnificence of the cotton lords has 
become a theme for general satire, and deservedly so; still it is admitted 
on all hands, that their magnificence, however ostentatious, is real: their 
gold, te gold; their silver, silver: they do not sport tinsel. And it is 
not to be wondered at that he whoin his youthdined off pewter, or made 
one at his master’s table where a round bowl of porridge in the centre 
served alike for the master of the house, his family, and his apprentices 
—itis not wonderful that such a one should lock with more complacency 
on the gorgeous service of plate which his own hands have procured, 
than if, from being accustomed to it from his cradle, it should hardly have 
struck him to remark its beauty. The rising generation, educated in a 
better style and habituated from childhood to more civilized usages, may 
redeem this flaw inthe character of the race, if, indeed—and this is the 
opinion of many well qualified to judge—if, indeed, gentlemanly habits, 
delicate feelings, and cultivated minds, are not inconsistent with success 
in the Manchester trade. 


But to return. The hearty and unbounded hospitality which is the 
characteristic of Lancashire society, amongst high or low, tich or poor, 
prevailed to its full extent in the mansion of Mr. Balshawe. His lady 
(save the mark!) did not often indeed publicly exercise it. She gave a 
dance, now-and-then, when her really beautifal mansion shone in all its 
splendor ; and ostentatious carriages, attended by servants in glittering 
liveries, deposited their over-dressed burthens at her portal. Then was 
the good lady busy and bustling; then did rich and luxurious condiments 
pass round, and costly wines vanish like smoke; and then, after a few 
hours, the wearied ladies and their wine-soaked escorts departed; the 
entertaining rooms received the necessary purifications, the mistress 
heartily helping her maids in the accustomed task; the silken hangings 
were carefully folded and laid by; the luxurivus ottomans were en- 
sconced in their brown holland covers; the glittering gewgaws were 
placed in a snug chest; and the smart albums were carefully enfolded in 
paper; und the meek mistress and her purse-proud lord resumed their 
accustomed posts in the kitchen. Mrs. Balshawe’s hospitality dering 
the rernainder of the year had a less conspicuous but a more valuable 
range. Her proud elevation of purse had not in the least affected the 
natural simplicity of her character; her former co-mates were always 
sure of a welcome and a meal at her fireside; and her charity to the 
poor was, like that of numbers of her class, unwearied and unbounded. 
Then she held on her way. Her husband’s—besides the changes that 
business enforced—was more varied by pleasure-engagements. He fre- 
quently dined out, and entertained friends at home; and it was for one 
of these accustomed engagements that he ‘insisted on Mr. Langshawe’s 
stay till the following morning. 

“Hang it man, you shanna go: burst me if you shall! What! tell 
me that Bill Langshawe’s grown craven, and is afeard to crush a bottle 
with a friend !” 


And he did stay, though much disappointed to find that his son-in-law 
elect bad an imperative engagement elsewhere. The dinner was luxu- 
rious ; the wines the finest and most costly that money could procure, 
and no inferior ones were introduced. Mr. Langshawe was not afraid 
of a bottle or two of wine; but at a latish hour, feeling that he had had 
enough, he rose with the view of quietly effecting his retreat. Hie host 
caught a glimpse of his receding figure, and rushed after him, calling on 
his friends for assistance. This was speedily obtained; the culprit was 


brought back vi et armis, and pushed down into his chair. The ser- | 


vant was ordered tu close the shutters and curtains against the intruding 
beams of daylight, fresh decanters were put on the table, and plentiful 
refreshments placed within reach; and the waiter, having done all this 
with the air ef one not unaccustomed to the task, was told to “ make 
himself scarce, and be d dtohim.” The master of the feast lock- 
ed the door, and put the key in his pocket: returning to the gtable he 
filled a bumper, and requiring all to honor hia tonst, immediately gave 
out the elegant sentiment—“ DAMNATION TO ALL SKULKERS.” 





Then commenced the peculiar luxuries of a manufacturing gentleman 
of the out-districts. Boxes of cigars had been placed upon the table; 
pipes and tobacco were in readiness for those who preferred the unso- 
phisticated herb; and costly claret, drunk, not from a miserable wine- 
glass, but from goblets—kept clear the throats of these thorough-going 
sons of profligacy. The night passed gloriously; riotous songs and un- 
equivocal jests sweetened the wine, or rather the tobacco; for flavor of 








course the wine had none, to men whose throats were as so many chim- | 


neys 5 and if their free libations to Bacchus did kindle “a row” and a 
fight at this end of the table; or induced a sudden secession from chair 


to floor atfiong some of the weaker-organed, the skirmish and the fall | 


were alike unheeded. Of the combatants it was but for the weaker “to 
give in;” and forthe man who couldn’t drink all night, but must needs 
tumble from his chair why it was by universal acclaim decreed that he 
had better lie there. Nor did the gradually-increasing bustle beyond the 
still-locked door, which told that Mrs. Balshawe and her assistants were 
up and busy in their preparation for another day's business, stop the 
soarse and vociferous hilarity. Coffee and ale, anchovies, deviled goose, 
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and red herrings were called in; palled palates were forced into sickly 
activity again, and the carousal was renewed for the day. 

Towards night, some of the younger profligates, the consequences of 
whose absence from “ th’ mill” or “ th’ warehouse” during the day be- 
gan to glimmer upon their consciences with a potency above that of the 
wine, quietly stole away. The elders followed—by nine o'clock the 
hotse was empty, and Peter was called to carry to his bed—there, in 
all probability, to lie for a fortnight—the hospitable purveyor of this 
banquet, who for some hours had sat on his chair,—to all appearance 
awake, but silent, helpless, motionless, save in an occasional heavy 
waving of the head,—a disgusting picture of brutal excess. 

eT 

Tae Lowe Ginis.—The factory wages at Lowell are not only suffi- 
cient to enable the gir!s to live well, but to lay up from one to four dol- 
lars per week. Besides, their morals are carefully guarded. The least 
deviation from correct deportment is noticed, and the offender at once 
dismissed ; and when thus discharged, she is not admitted into any other 
factory in the city. Thus it is that these great female communities are 
preserved as pure as those of any uther community of equal size, the 
world round. As te their health, one has only to look into any of their 
factories, and glance at their erect forms, their contented countenances, 
and notice their cheerful svirits. Nearly all who have been long em- 
ployed, have more or less money deposited in the Savings Bank, and 
they are thus enabled to accumulate enough for a respectable dowry, or 
for their independent support in aged “ single blessedness.”’ In fine, the 
“factory girls” of Lowell are worthy examples of discretion and correct 
deportment, and are highly respected in the community. 

— 

Faming.—The wheat and corn crops in the greater portion of Perqui- 
mans county, N. C., have almost entirely failed. In consequence of the 
distress resulting therefrom, the Grand Jury of the county have recom- 
mended that law processes against planters be suspended for one year. 

-—— 

Tue Hor Water Quack.—* Is it Doctor Weezen that you are en- 
quiring for?” asked the landlord. “ He’s on a voyage of pleasure—sent 
off by Government—manslaughter was his case—and came within an 
inch of murder. I was on the jury, and I think I saved his life. It is 
more than he ever did for fellow-creature yet.” 

“« What has he done?” I asked. 

“ Read,” he replied, handing me a newspaper, ‘killed a youth that 
never offended him.” 

“Ah!” L exclaimed, “I was afraid that it would cometo that. He 
was a desperate quack.” 

** Read his defence,”’ continued my informant; ‘you'll find he is a des- 
perate fellow altogether. As for talking, the lawyers were a flea-bite to 
him. ‘Science,’ he told the judge, ‘ would revenge upon his tyrants the 
fate of her disciple.’ He spoko his mind to judge and jury.” 

“* How did he accomplish the dreadful act?” said I. 

“ By what he called the hot-water cure. He had made many disco- 
veries—this be considered his last and best. He boiled his patients.— 
For the las: six months, whatever the disease, he put them in a copper. 
For cold or fever, fulness or cousumption, in his own words, ‘he sim- 
mered them.’ It brought, he said, the sickness to a crisis. If it would 
stand the boiler it would stand anything, and science couldn't reach it. 
The poor boy was entirely skinned—he had cast his slough as clean as 
any serpent.” 

** And his punishment?” 

“You'll see it allthere. Five years transportation. His shop's shut 
up, and the mortality among the poor, I am thinking, will be much less 


in Huntingdon for the next five years at least.’’—Caleb Stukely. 
eee 


A Reat Opprettow.—On Friday last, a Wibsey ‘“ Odd Fellow”’ ar- 
rived at Wakefield with “a lot of deeds” to get registered at the West 
Riding Register Office. The following is the account and history of him- 
self, which he gave tea Wakefield shopkeeper :—“ I am twenty-one 
years of age and live near Wibsey ; my father and mother are dead ; I 
have no sister, no brother, no uncles, aunts, or cousins ; all my relations 
are dead ; 1 am an odd fellow to myself, [have no one belonging to me. 
I keep my own bouse, I cook my own dinner, make my own bed, and 
live by myself. I have only what will keep me comfortably, and am hap- 
py- I have about four acres of land and keep a saddle horse, which 
earns its own living. A lawyer lives near me, and I take my horse and 
go journeys for him, and get paid, sometimes 6s. and sometimes &s. a- 
day. I get to see the course of the country, and the ae ger for it. 
I am just right ; no one to controb me. I go out when I like, and go home 
the same. I live under my means, and save £30 a-year. There's plen- 
ty of young women in my neighborhood who try toentrap me, but I’m 
not to be caught. Iam happy as I am, and determined not to get mar- 
ried. I keep the young lasses at acistance. I will not have “ a breach of 
promise” brought against me, that would, perbaps, take my “ little all,” 
and then L should have to work. If I was married my wife’s friends 
and relations would always be coming to see us, and there would be no 
end to them. As itis I have no relations of any hind whatsoever to 
come and see me, and I am very comfortable. I never knew any one so 
happily situated as myself. I am acomplete ‘“‘ Odd Fellow,” in every 
sense of the word. The neighbor women say I am a fool for living by 
myself, but I don’t care for what’ they say ; I am now happy, and were I 
to get married my happiness would vanish.” The above is a verbafim 
et literatim asit came out uf the Wibsey ‘ Odd Fellow’s”’ own mouth. 
Perhaps some of our readers will know him.—Bradford Herald. 
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Tn Evection.—The annual Ne »w York election takes place on Tues | 


day next. Wegive the complete tickets of the two great parties— 
both of which have been approved by public county meetings. 
STATE TICKET. 
WHIG. DEMOCRATIC. e 
Governor. Lutner Brapisu. | Governor. Wirriam C. Bouck. 
Lt. Gov'r. Ganaiet Furman. | Lt. Gov’r. Daw’c. S. Dicaanxsoy 
Senator. Israe! Oakley. Senator. John A. Lote 
COUNTY TICKET. 
FOR CONGRESS. 
3d District.—J. Phillips Phoenix. , 3d District.—~-Edward H. Nicoll. 
4th “ John H. Williams. | 4th 6 William B. Maclay. 


oth Juhn B. Scoles. | 5th & Moses G. Leonard. 
6th “ Hamilton Fish. | 6ch John McKeon. 
Register. George Eichell. jRegister. J. Sherman Brownell. 


Assembly.—Robert Smith, 
E. G. Baldwin, 
Horace St. John, 
A. A. Alvord, 
Harvey A. Weed, 
Samuel Webster, 
Joseph Blunt, 


Assembly.—George Glazier, 
Daniel Pentz, 
T. R. Hibbard, 
George Paulding, 
Tighe Davy, 
James T. Thompson, 
A. E. Miller, 


Jacob Acker, Charles P. Daly, 
Smith Dunning, E. H. White, 
James B. Brinsmade, D. R. F. Jones, 


Edward Sanford, 
William MeMurry, 
Michael Walsh. 


Floyd Smith, 
Cyrus Chenery, 
Stephen Sammons. 
allie 
THE THEATRES. 

Rossini’s Sacred Opera of “ The Israelites in Egypt,” has just been 
produced;at the Park Theatre. Notwithstanding its grave character, it 
is replete with beautful melodies, and contains pieces that will give addi- 
tional fame to its author. Some of the choruses are almost electrical in 
their effect. We understand that they consist of upwards of fifty voices. 
Among the vocalists we notice Mr. and Mrs. Seguin, Mrs. Bailey, Mr. 
Lhrival, (late from London,) Mr. Archer, and others. 

On this occasion, Mr. Simpson has excluded from his house a class of 
persons, who have been among the most steadfast and profitable patrons 
of the Theatre. This lost revenue should be made up by those whose 
moral and religious feelings have heretofore kept them from attending a 
place of amusement where improper females were allowed. 

At the Bowery Theatre, the farewell engagement of Mademoiselle 
Celeste has been a brilliant one. The versatility of this lady’s genius 
will always command admiring audiences wherever she goes. We re- 
gret Celeste is to leave us so soon; but domestic difficulties is the 
prompting cause, and she takes her departure for England in the next 
Boston steamship. 

At Mitchell’s Olympic Theatre, “ Amilie” has proved a decided hit; 
and will add tu the fame of the presiding genius of the house, as well 
as to its treasury. It is emphatically ‘something that will make you 
laugh.” 

—— 

First Princirptes or Naturat Puiosorny, for the use of Schools 
and Academies. By James Renwick, L. L. D., Professor of Natural 
Experimental Philosophy and Chemistry in Columbia College: New 
York ; Harper & Brothers. 

This work is a 12 mo. of 520 pages, and contains no less than 320 


diagrams and plates. It isan abridgment of Professor Renwick’s larger 


work of the kind for colleges, which is acknowledged to be the best | 


that has yet appeared. He has prepared this edition with great care, 
and adapted it to all classes of schools, being calculated to interest the 


learner, however young, in the study of the science of which it treats. 
ie 
Gems From American Ports—Appleton, 200 Broadway. 


This is a neatly bound little volume of selections from the principal 


poets of our country. In addition to its rare attraction of containing 
none but effusions of intrinsic merit, it is useful as giving a list, in the 


contents, of the most eminent American poets. 
a 
CompLete Works or Wittiam Cowrer. Appleton, 200 Broadway. 


It is needless to speak of Cowper, as a philosopher, a poet, or a Chris- 
tian philanthropist. His keen satire, and delicate vein of pleasantry 
have never, ner cannot be imitated or equalled. The present edition of 


his complete works is got up in one elegant volume. 
— 
CueaPr Exovcu.—The best of wheat selis at Hannibal, Missouri, for 
29 cents per bushel, cash. 


nena 

Tue Macazines ror November. war > Ladies’ Compan: 
ranks first best. The engravings are superb. We only wish the pub- 
lisher would excel in the mechanical as well as in the literary depart- 
ment of the work. 

Graham's Magazine contains an interesting memoir of Commod 
Bainbridge, by J. Fennimore Coeper, from which we have selected an 
anecdote in another part of our paper. “ The Reprimand,” is an engra- 
ving of the highest order—the remaining illustrations are dull enough. 

In Godey’s Lady’s Book, the illustrations are all excellent and spir- 
ited. Among the best articles we notice “ Flirtation and Fox-Chasing,” 
by Willis; ‘‘ Our Keziah,”’ by Miss Deforest ; the last of which we have 
copied. 

The Democratic Review contains a splendid portrait of President Ty- 
ler, engraved froma daguerreotype miniature, by Morand, Jr. The story 
of Harry Blake, which we copy, is one of the most exciting tales we have 
read in a long time. 

The Boston Miscellany is, as usual, excellent. ‘‘ The Importunate 
Author’’ is decidedly the most spirited engraving of the month. 

‘The United States Monthly Review” is a new Whig Magazine just 
commenced by Fosjgr and Woodward, 267 Broadway. It is intended as 
an offset in politics to the Democratic Review, and future numbers are to 
contain portraits of eminent members of the Whig party, commencing 
with that of the distinguished statesman, Henry Clay. Judging from 


ro | 


the number before us, it promises well, though there appears to be some 
defect either in the printing or quality of paper. 
Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine came to hand just as we were going to 
press. We have not, had even a glance at its contents. 
ia 
A Lucxy Tuoveut.—Dauring the early part of the French invasion of 
Algiers, a small party of the French troops fell into an Arab Ambus- 
cade, and those who were not immediately slain or taken prisoners were 
obliged to put more trust in their heels than in their muskets. It hap- 
pened that the regimental band was with the party, and the musicians 
made a retreat with the rest, in a partissimo movement of the most ra- 
pid execution. The ophicleid player was, however, embarrassed by his 
instrument, and he was hesitating about carrying it farther, when hap- 
pening to cast a Parthian glance behind, to his consternation he bebeld 
an Arab horseman close ufnn him. Farther flight was useless; there 
was nothing for him but to fight or surrender. Years of desert sla- 
very made a gloumy prospect ; and yet, what could bis side-sword avail 
against the spear of his pursuer ? Desperation is the parent of many a 
strange resource. The lately abused ophicleid was lifted to his shoul- 
der musket fashion, andthe ‘muzzle brought to cover his foe. The Arab 
was struck with panic. Doubtless this was some deviltry of those ac- 
cursed Giaours—seme machine of death, with a mouth big enough to 
sweep half his tribe into eternity! Nota second did he hesitate, but 
wheeling round, he gallopped off at a pace that soon took him out of 
what he conceived might be the range of this grandfather of all muskets. 
Our musician made good his retreat, with a higher opinion of the powers 
| ef his instrament than he had ever before possessed, and the story was 
the amusement of the French army for many a day afterward. 
a 
Suppen Settine-ix of WINTER IN ConsTaNTINoPLE.—Lying nearly 
in the same latitude as Naples, situated on the shore of the sea of Mar- 
mora and the banks of the Bosphorus, at no considerable distance frem 
the Mediterranean, and close to the Black Sea, it might be expected 
| that the climate would differ but litle from Southern Italy ; that it 
| would be characterised by hot summers and mild winters, and would be 
| distinguished by equability of temperature. Such, however, is only very 
| partially the case. Its summer season is commonly hot, but its winters 
| are often irregularly severeand protracted. When Tarrived in Constan- 
| tinople on the 24th of November, nothing indicated except the falling 
' 
| 
| 
1 


leaf and russet foliage, the approach of winter. No fires, no warm 
| clothing were required—people were sitting with open windows or in the 
| openair—the temperature very agreeable between 60 and 70. This 
| pleasant state of air lasted till the lst of December, when it was sudden- 
ly interrupted by a violent snow-storm from the north, of about three days 
| duration, accompanied by a fall of the thermometer below the freezing 
point. Onthe third of the month, about nine in the morning, it was as low 
| as 29 in. my bed-room, and in the open air it was two degrees lower. 
Thus was winter rudely ushered in, and great was the change in the ha- 
bits of the people. The mangal, tandour, and stoves were hurriedly 
brought into use—the windows at their openings were made as tight as 
might be with the aid of paste and paper, as I witnessed in one of the 
best lodgimg-houses in Pera; the windows in the houses of the opulent 
Turks were fortified with double sashes—the plants which had hitherto 
ornamented their gardens, the orange, the lemon, the oleander, and 
other exotics, were taken from the open air and deposited for safety in 
their large tile-roofed conservatories. Nor was the change of dress less 
striking. The mow or mud boot was pulled on—the warm fur pelisse 
and the padded winter coat, one or other, was brought into general 
use; and amongst the troops the sentinel on duty appeared in his watch- 
coat well lined with fur.—Dr. Davy's Ionian Islands. 
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Co. Jousson, during his late tour through Pennsylvania, attended a | 





military encampment at Williamsport, and made a speech. He spoke 
of the battle of the Thames—of Gen. Harrison’s conduct on that occa- 
sion—said he acted nobly and wisely; just as Washington would have 
acted under similar circumstances—spoke of him af having been brave, 
and gallant, and eminently worthy and good—and alluded to his oft 
manifested unwillingness during the Presidential campaign to say any 
thing derogatory to the character of the old hero. All must give him 
credit for the magnanimous part he has acted towards the departed 
Harrison. 


Victimizine THE Brokers.—Thompson’s Reporter (the best Bank 
Note List in the city, by the way) gives the following items :—A short 
time ¢ince, one John K. Palmer (a gentleman) tried the following game 
upon us (a broker) ; he came into our office to buy some uncurrent mo- 
ney, and walked off without paying for it. We applied tothe police, 
caught the gentleman, got our money, and expect every day to be sum- 
moned before the grand jury to tell our story.—A few weeks ago, Mr. 
Morrison, a broker, was victimized by Minturn & Co., gentlemen, thus: 
—Minturn tells Morrison to send him $2,300, of current money, which 
was done. Minturn said he would count it, and send a check to Morti- 
son’s office. This was the last the broker ever saw of the gentlemen or 
his money. More recently, C. M. Livingston, broker, was victim- 
ized by Chevroler, & Co., gentlemen. Chevroler made checks for about 
$5,000, and signed names better than his own to them. These checks 
were dated three days ahead. Livingston cashed them with uncurrent 
money. Chevroler is in the tombs, and Livingston minus $5,000. All 
this looks smal! when compared to the operations of Edwards and Scher- 
merhorn. But then we should bear in mind that financial as well as 
commercial operations are brought to a specie basis, and consequently 
done on a different scale. 


Corw grown upon the Rockey Mountains is said to be a great curiosity, 
as proving the peculiar aptitude of nature in fitting her productions to 
different climates. Besides that the ear is covered as corn usually is, 
with a thick husk, each grain upon the cob, is separately enclosed in 
the same material, folded and doubled with all the accuracy and neat- 
ness of a billetdoux. 


Captain Joseph Wood of Hamburgh, Ga., recently indicted for the 
murder of James Rooney, has been acquitted on the ground of justifia- 
ble homicide. 


Asotuer Victrm.—Hamilton Snead, who about a year since was 
convicted of the brutal murder of Mr. Hugh Campbell, of Lumpkin Co., 
Ga., was hung at Dahlonega on the 21st ult. The unfortunate man was 
deeply penitent for his crime, and earnestly warned the assembled multi- 
tude against the abuse of spirituous liquors, and against carrying con- 
ony weapons, to which habits he attributed solely the cause of his sad 

ate. 


Great Fire at Kasax.—This capital was visited by a calamitous 
fire on the 9th September. 1309 houses, 9 churches, and a convent be- 
came a prey to the flames. The vast entrepot of merchandise, and all 
the adjoining warehouses, were destroyed, and the scientific establish- 
ments, which are numerous, suffered greatly. The Imperial observatory 
is a heap of ashes, and it was with difficulty that the instruments were 
saved. The fire raged between seven and eight days. Kasan is the capi- 
tal of a country of that name lying on the river Volga. 


Royat Lisrary 1s Paris.—In this library are to be found the best 
works that have ever appeared, upon any possible subject, and in every 
known language, living and dead, ancient and modern. 
menced in the reign of king John, about the year 1361, and did not exceed 
ten volumes. The library consists at present of eight hundred thousand 
printed books, seventy thousand manuscript volumes, and five thousand 
volumes of engravings. 


Suicipe or A Murperrr.—John Marks, an Italian, who was a few 
days since sentenced for life to the Alabama Penitentiary, for killing W. 
A. Clarke, Esq., on board the steamer Canebrake, hung himself with his 
handkerchief on reaching his new quarters. Jealousy of Clarke’s acquain- 
tance with his wife, was the cause of the murder. 


Aw Emusent Dentist.—Dr. Brewster, an American genileman, who 
has gained greatcelebrity in St. Petersburgh by his talents and skill as a 
dentist, has been created a knight of the order of St. Stanislaus, and has 
also been made Dentiste honorairede la Cour Imperiale de Russie. 


Law acatnst Swartwovtinc.—No foreigner can leave Russia, or 
rather obtain a passport to do so, unless he hashad his name advertised 
three times in the German and Russian newspapers. This is done with 
a view of protecting tradesmen. Such a law in this country, would glad- 
den the hearts of merchants in large towns. , . 


Smoxinc ExtraonpinaRY —In some of the countries of Central 
America, the inhabitants are most inveterate smokers. Men and women, 
girls and boys—all smoke, day and night—in bed, as well as out of bed; 
and in order not to incommode each other in the enjoyment of their fa- 
vorite laxury, when two sleep together, they always lay with their heads 
at different ends of the bed.—Stevens. ~ : 

The Rev. V. F. Badin, for the last twenty years an eminent Catholic 
clergyman at Detroit, Mich., has retired from the pastoral charge of St. 


Ann’s Church in that place, and will shortly embark for France, his na- 
tive country. 


It was com- \ 
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American Crepit Aproap.—We do not recollect to have read a 
more bitter or more deserved rebuke, than that administered during the 
pleadings of the trial of Fanny Elssler, in Paris, for an alleged breach 
of contract, failing to make her usual indecent exposure of person, ac- 
cording to contract. Allusion being made to her having received in the 
United States no less than 740,000 francs, for 178 exhibitions, it was 
remarked that “ the Americans might have saved some part of this sum 
for their European creditors!" How keen and stinging must be the 
consciousness of those who participated in the rites of folly paid at the 
shrine of that bold, bad woman !—Monthly Review. 


A Hoax.— A Mesmerieer has been enlightening the citizens of Fred- 
erick, Md. during the past week ; but it takes a cunning fellow to trick 
the people of that city. It seems that they agreed to give the boy upon 
whom the Mesmerizer operated, fifty dollars, if in the midst of the expe- 
riment he would get up and declare the whole to be a humbug. Accord- 
ingly “at the appointed signal the boy awoke, rubbed his eyes, and pro- 
nounced it an imposture.”” 


Dowxation.—The St. Louis Republican says that the Sac and Fox In- 
dions have made n very liberal donation of a section of land, containing 
the agency house and other improvements, to Mrs. Sweet, widow of the 
late Indian agent, General Street, fur which they are to pay the Govera- 
ment $1100. 


Tue Evectrorypz apPLiepD ‘To MAKE Counterrett Coix.—Base 
coin is extensively in circulation in Worcester. Pence and half-pence, 
in particular, have been successfully counterfeited, having every appear- 
ance of genuine coin, by the chemical application of a solution of cop- 
per on a lead body. The deceit may be easily detected by rubbing the 
suspected pieces against any rough substance, by which the coating will 
be removed.— Worcester Journal. 


Georota Evection.—The full official note for members of Congress 
shows an average Democratic majority of 2204. Five only of the pre- 
seat members are re-clected. 


In the Circuit Superior Court of Ohio county, (Va.) in the case of 
Dr. S. P. Hulliken against Jas. McLure, for slander, the jury gave a ver- 
dict for the complainant of $3,000. 


The Georgetown (D. C.) Advocate says, that within the last month, 
at least a hundred slaves have run away from their owners in that sec- 
tion of country. 


“Time 1s Money.”’—So Franklin observed.—It is very true, and 
some people take plenty of it to pay their debts. 


A professor of Animal Magnetism named Rankin is exhibiting his 
science in Allen county, Ind. He has converted the editor of the Fort 
Wayne Sentinel, and half the inhabitants of that pleasant little village by 
his experiments upon an interesting young girl of 15. 


ImporTANT TO BakeRs.—The authorities of Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
are about establishing a public bakery. The object is to give the pro- 
ducing classes cheap bread. Supposing the corporation of New York 
were to do likewise 7—shouldn’t we get more bread for a shilling? 


Penatty ror Usury.—Samuel Houston, of Pittsburgh, Pa., was 
lately prosecuted by John L. Kirkpatrick to whom he had lent $1,800, 


| and taken his bond for $2,000. The Supreme Court have decided against 


Houston ; and by the law of that state he not only loses his $1,800, but 
forfeits $2,000 besides, one half of which goes to Kirkpatrick, the com- 
plainant. : 

Snockxine.—The house of L. P. Smith, at Levant, Me., was burnt a 
few days since, and his little daughter, three years of age, together with 
another gitl who lived in the family, named Sophia Jackson, about seven- 
teen years old, who slept in a chamber, were consumed in the flames.— 
They must have been suffocated before the fire was discovered, as they 
made no noise. 


Mr. Clay has written to a gentleman in Memphis saying that he shall 


| make a tour in Louisiana during November. 


“Who sHaLt pecipe,” &«.—Judge Baldwin of Pennsylvania has 
decided that a bankrupt’s effects are liable to seizure by state process 
any time previous to his final discharge. Judge Irwin, of the same dis- 
trict, has, with Judge Story of Massachusetts, decided vice versa. 

Suicipe.—An old gentleman, 65 years of age, named Shaw, of East 
Machias, Maine, hung himself last Monday. Some of his relatives to 
whom he had given a portion of his property quarreled, and this circum- 
stance worried the old man to death. 


A Fisu Story.—Such is the immensity of number of the finny tribe 


| in some parts of the ocean, (says a late writer,) that Islands are forming 
| at the bottom of the sea composed entirely of their bones. At the islands 


of Fero, on the eastern side, a bank has been formed of fish bones, two 
miles and a halfin length. 

A child of Samuel Sylvester, boot maker, in North Seventh street, 
Philadelphia, was accidentally burnt to death on Monday evening last. 


A Sacaciovs Animat —At the fair of Ballintubber, a horse, on 
which a celebrated sporting character was mounted, actually kicked 
two latitats out of a fellow’s waistcoat pocket, disabling his arm so as 
to prevent him effecting service upon the owner; and in less than 
half an hour after prostrated two process.servers, who had civil bil 


| to serve upon the same gentleman. 











THE COMMISSIONER; 
OR, DE LUNATICO INQUIRENDO. 


[Continued from page 246.]} 
CHAPTER LY. 


Mademoiselle Brochet in prison—the way innocent people may be 
treatel in England—Joey's despair—T'ripe to the rescue. 
Shorn of his beams, like the sun in a London fog, stripped of his 
glory, like Napoleon in St. Helena—whcie Sir Hudson Lowe called 


him * Genera!” instead of Emperor, and where, if he had made any | 


change in his titlo-at all, it would have been just as well to call him 
plain Mister Buonaparte, being fully as much justified in doing the 
one as the other by the important right and title of having no one to 
contradict him—unsexed, unbonnetted, uncurled, Mademoiselle Bro- 
chet wat in what was significantly called ‘The Black Hole” of the 
small town of Market Greenford. 

Certain it 1s, dearly beloved reader, that the magistrates when they 


to which poor Jocy Pike was about to be subjected. Certain it is, 
that when Mr. Longmore recommended the constable to deal kindly 
with poor Joey, he little thought how his recommendation would be 
followed. 

The black hole was a black hole indeed, nearly as black as the 
heart which first invented such a place for shutting up our fellow. 
creatures in; and black indeed must that heart be, which can devise 
additiona! pangs to add to those which must fall upon a human being 
when, first charged with erimc—a horrible infliction in itself—he is 
deprived of that blessed liberty, which is the great zest of life. But 
oh how dark and horrible must be the bosom of that man, who before 


he knows whether a fellow-creature be guilty or not, would do one | 
tittle more than ensure against his escape, who would treat him with | 


indignity, or mark him with the badge of crime. But to return to 
the black hole :—It was a small confined room with a stcne floor. 


under the town-hall—for Market Greenford boasted of one of those | 


places in which alnost universally more nonsense is spoken and more 
iniquity committed than in any other hall in the kingdom, except, 
perhaps, the House of Commons. ‘To get at the black hole you des- 
cended some three or four steps at the back of the aforesaid town- 
hall, for dear reader, you must know that it was sunk at least six 
feet below the ground, so that the prisoners were kindly permitted 
the advantage of any damp that was going, and in rainy weather 
that was not a little. 
tined to tenant it for what was to ensue, the entrance was placed in 


a narrow, dark, back street, where ladies of not the most prudent | 


character principally made their abode, and when the door was opened 


the first thing that presented itself was a blank black void, into which | 


the light penetrated unwillingly, and seemed very much surprised to 
find itself there. When the prisoner was once in, however, and the 
door shut, for a moment all appeared darkness, but gradually he be- 


gan to sce a grey-looking spot upon the wall, perfectly round in form, | 


and technically termed a “ bull’s eye.” 
Now, why a poor bull, who has a great deal of fire and expression 


| is as rotten as a medlar by this time. 


To prepare the minds of those who were des. | 


BROTHER JONATHAN. 


——  - 


_ blown to the winds, and he himself left desolate on the fluor of the 


of his noblest designs, all his grand views and splendid conceptions 


black hole, Joey instantly conceived himself ** The Martyr of Anti- 
och,” or some other such personage, and overpowered with the hor- 
rors of his situation he sat down and fell into a violent fit of byster- 
ics» He wept, he laughed, he sobbed, he gulped, he snapped his fin. 
gers, he shouted, “ 2h che sorty,” but, in the end, exhausted nature 
sought the arms of sleep, and day had dawned ere Joey woke again. 

For nearly five minutes afier his eyes unclosed Joey remembered 
not where he was, and he was utterly confounded and surprised to see 
the great bull’s eye staring at him from the wall. At first he took it 
fur the moon in a foggy night, and from his sensations fancied that 
he had gone asleep under a hedge. Next he took it for a globe lamp 
just going out, and thought he must have been waiting at some din. 
ner party, drank too much wine, and taken a nap on the floor of the 
dining-room. ‘The feel of the rug convineéd him that he was upon 
a carpet, but he could not tell what to make of the straw. Gradu- 
ally, however, sad remembrance came back, and about half an hour 


| after the constable did so too, bringing with him an earthen pot 
remanded him had not the slightest idea of the sort of punishment | 


swinging by a string tied round the top and an iron spoon. 

“They toald me to be kind to thee Joey,” said the constable, “ so 
I’ve brought thee some gruel, mun.” 

* If they had not told him he would have brought nothing,” thought 
Joey, ‘and I should have been left to starve in this dungeon, le Bar. 
bare! 1 will take a higher tone with the monster Mr. Con. 
stable,” he continued, “I do not approve of your conduct, it is too 
bad—E tropo forte. I must beg to have coffee, | am not accustom. 
ed to eat water-gruel except when I am enrhoomy. I insist upon 
having coffee, sir ; I will not eat water-gruel.” 

“You may eatun ox lettun alone,” replied the constable, with per- 
fect nonchalance. 

“ [ insist too, upon having paper, pens and ink,” continued Joey, 
‘« T want to make notes of my defence. I intend to apply for a ha. 
beas corpus.” 

“Have his corpus !” cried the constable ; “I suppose you mean 
old Scapulary’s—Well, that isa go! But you can’t have it, youn 
man, if you apply eversomuch, for he’s been buried this week, an 
Dang it, but I'll tell the mag- 
istrates that. Arter having strangled the old man he wants to have 
his. corpus, on my life. That’s what you call killing your own mut- 
ton, Joey, I suppose : be it not ?” 

* Quel mensonge,” cried Joey Pike. ‘ Will you give me the paper 
and the pens ?” 

*©Noa, to be sure,” replied the constable. 
what couldst thou do with ’em ?” 

“Write! sereiben! Gerire! scrivere ! 





“If thou hadst ’em 


Write, I say, 


escribir ! 


| write ! shouted Joey Pike. 


in his eye, especially when he is in a pasion, should be libelled by | 


having everything round and unmeaning compared to his organ of 


vision, one cannot well divine, but so it is; at least the reader in this | quarter also, which was a sad strain upon poor Joey’s nerves. 


instance should not exactly know what we mean by the term, let us 


explain that it is a thick, grey, half sphere of ground glass which | 


= the only light to the place where poor Joey Pike was con. 
ned. 


_ Alack-and.a-well a-day, what was his misery when he first entered 
into this abominable hole. 


looked round him with dismay. The furniture was not very abun. 


dant, there was an iron bedstead fixed to the wall—a quantity of | 


straw piled upon it, apparently not very clean—a woollen rug not so 
- good as a piece of old Kidderminster carpet, cast over the foot of the 
bedstead—The catalogue is done, reader, that was all. There once, 
indeed, had been some wooden chairs, but a worthy magistrate, a fit 
follower of the philanthropic Howard, had caused them to be removed 
for fear the prisoners should break each other’s heads with them. 
The bedstead they could not use for such a purpose, for it was stan- 
chioned down, and so he letthat remain. Joey Pike seized the con- 
stable’s hand, and pressing it tenderly, “ you will not have the crudel- 
ta,” he said, “to leave me here alone. Surely, surely, you will never 
have the barbarity” 

‘Stuff and nonsense,” cried the constable, “ EF can’t stay with 
thee all night, lad. There are no ghosts in this place.” 

“Ah,” cried Joey, ‘ghosts have undone me, but leave me not in 
darkness. Donnez moi une chandelle !” 

“I can’t give you a shandle as you call it, you fool,” replied the 
tender-hearted officer. ‘It’s against the rules, Joey. 
bed and go to sleep. To-morrow you'll be had up for examination 
again. It’s only a matter of twelve hours, so don’t be a fool,” and 
away he went, leaving our unhappy friend Joey Pike in utter dark- 
ness and profound despair. 

His feelings instantly overcame him, injured, i!l-treated, frustrated 





It was night, as the reader well knows, | 
and the constable accompanied him with a lanternin hishand. Joey | 





There, go to | 


** What, in the dark, Measter Joey? Well, youare acrackbrain ! 
There, eat your gruel, and doan’t make a fool of yourself,” and thus 
saying, he turned away and once more left Jocy Pike tw his solitary 
meditations. 

Sad and solemn were his thoughts, dark and gloomy his anticipa- 
tions. In the course of his contemplations he exhausted almost every 
known language to find fresh words to bemoan his fate, but time flew 


by without bringing relief, and an unpleasant clock gituated In front — 


of the Town-hall, not only told him each hour that passed, but yy sd 

r 
disdaining the gruel till eleven o’clock he determined to be magnani- 
mous and cat it, but when he had done he wished he had had more. 
At all events it was an occupation of his time, and that was some. 


| thing, but it was in vain he wished, no more gruel came, and two 0’. 


clock had struck before the slightest variation took place in the dull 
blank of his existence. Then, however, a loud shout was heard, the 
voices of numerous urchins under ten years old, whose little spirits 
seemed to be in a great state of excitement. ‘The shout assumed the 
peculiar tone of what is called a hoot, and Joey starting from the 
bed on which he sat, cast himself into an intensely tragic attitude, 
bending forward his hcad and stretching forth his two hands towards 
the door with a look ef keen borror and apprehension. 

“ They come,” he cried, ‘they come. They are preparing to lead 
me to judgment orto death—oh infeleechy !” and smiting his right 
hand hard upon his breast, he suddenly whirled it back again towards 
the sky with the first and second finger extended upwards in 
which direction his eyes were also turned. It was a great pity, indeed, 
that there was no eye to look upon him but the bull’s eye. The mo. 


| ment after the door opened, the light rushed in, and Joey beheld a 


multitude of faces crowded around the steps, while between two con. 
stables, looking somewhat rueful, but yet with a comic grin upon his 
countenance, appeared Jeremiah Tripe, the renowned butler of Vis- 
count Outrun. 

“Oh ciel !" cried Joey, “ e il Signor Tripo !” 

“‘ [ say, Tom,”Jsaid Jerry, speaking to one of the constables, “ come 
in, there’sa good fellow. Shut the doorand keep theboysout. Get 
us a pintof gin and alittle hot water, will ye ? ‘There’s half-a.crown 
for ye, keep the bob for yourself.” Pies 

It instantly became evident to Joey Pike, that his companion in 


| adversity, being an older bird than himself, and probably having been 


caught before, understood trap better than he did. 
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BROTHER JONATHAN. 
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“ That I will, Measter Tripe,” replied the constable. ‘ Any thing 
to make you comfortable.” , : 

“ Get me the same,” cried Jocy, rushing forward and presenting his 
half crown. Mr. Tripe, we'll hob nob. Nous trexquerons.” 

“Ah, Joey, my lad, is that you?” said the respectable butler. 
“Well, it’s pleasant to be in good company. 
merry, Joey. What brought you here ?” ; 

“ A constable and a false accusation,” replied Joey Pike. ‘ May 
I put the same question to you, Mr. Tripe ?” 
frankness. “ It’s a long time since you and I met, Joey.” 

“« Not so long as you think,” answered Jocy Pike. “In me you 
behold Mademoiselle Brochet.” 

And Joey cast himself intoan attitude of tender confusion. 

“ The devil I do!” exclaimed the butler. ‘* Well, upon my life, I 
never thought you were a lad of suchspirit. Youdid me, Joey, you 
did me, and a man must be up early in the morning to do me |” 

“ I should think he must,” answered Joey Pike,“ but I was up early 
in the morning, Mr. Tripe, for I never went to bed all night.” 

“Hey? What? How 2” said Jerry ; “I scarcely think I’m up to 

‘ou yet.” 
. “No, you are not,” replied Joey, but, perhaps, Mr. Tripe, we may 
mutually do each other alittle good. Do you recollect a certain letter 
that you wrote to the widow of old Scapulary ?” 

* Ay, to be sure Ido,” answered Jerry Tripe, his voice falling, 
“ the ghost got that.” 

er Pardonnez moi,” replied Joey, “ I got it, for 1 accompanied the 
ghost. 

“* The deuce you did!” exclaimed the butler. ‘“ Come, give it me 
back again, there’s a good boy. It can be nothing to you, and my 
lord would be very angry if he knew” 

“That I am aware of thetruth?” said Joey. ‘ But I say that is 
everything to me, Mr. Tripe, and even if I wished it I could not give 
the letter back, it is in the te of my beloved master, the Chevalier 
de Lunatico, and he will see justice done.” 

“Whew !” whistled Jerry Tripe. ‘* Then the whole business is 
blown, and there can be no harm in my telling the truth, and so slip- 
ping my own neck out of a halter.” 

“‘ None in the world,” answered Joey, ‘* none in the world, Signor 
Tripo, and 1 exhort you very much to tell la verite. Depend upon it 
I will reward you for it when I am placed in the situation to which 
my birth entities me.” 

Jerry paused for a moment without reply, and then inquired in a 
— tone, ‘‘ Why, Master Joey, whom do you take yourself to 

“The son of lord Outrun’s sister by a private marriage,” replied 
Joey Pike.” 


‘*Here’s a go !” exclaimed Mr. Tripe, and the constable brought 
in the gin. 





CHAPTER LVI. 


A number of old gentlemen brought to bed—the Chevalier makes 
Mrs. Muggins confess shehasa secret—an essay upon the virtyes 
of fancy footmen resumed. 

Every bed in the Hulf-Moon was occupied ; there was not a hole 
that had not a magistrate init. Never had so many pairs of sheets 
been aired—never was the warming pan so frequently filled with 
fresh coals—never was such a quantity of punch brewed, except on 
aclub night, as was the case at the Halfmoon, after the return of 
the storming party from Outrun Castle. Mrs. Muggins was as busy 
as a certain dusky potentate is reputed to be in a gale of wind, and 
on coming down stairs at length, she held her portly sides, drew a 
deep breath, and then burst into a slight titter, declaring she had 
never tucked up so many old gentlemen in her life before. She did 
not perceive as she spoke, that the Chevalier de Lunatico was stand. 
ing close beside the bar ; but as soon as she did perceive it she dropped 
a low courtesy, saying, 

“La! sir, | beg your pardon, I did not know you were there. One 
will say foolish things, you know ; and it is a funny sight to see 
them all in bed with the clothes under their chin” 

“I dare say itis, Mrs. Muggins,” replied the chevalier ; “and as 
I think you an excellent woman, and one calculated to give good ad- 
vice, I should like a few words’ conversation with you in private.” 

_ “Certainly, sir, certainly,” replied Mrs. Muggins, “* we will step 

into the back parlor directly. Jane, see all those things put to the 

fire. What are yon puddiing about there? There are eight pair of 
breeches as wet as water, and all the coats and waisteoats. It’s 

lucky poor dear Moggins left such a stock of shirts, and was such a 

stout man, for his linen fits all sizes; but as for the coats and them 

there things, they must be dried. Although his bes: black coat might 
suit the aldermen tolerably, Mr. Longmore in his blue one would look 
like a glass of gin ina quart pot. Now, sir, I'm quite ready.” 


““ Why, my dear madam,” said the chevalier, ‘1 will just go and | 


see after my young friend, and bring him with me to converse with 


a Lovers are like tame bears, Mrs. Muggins, if one does not 
poe chain upon them they are apt todo mischief one way or 
er.” 


“So they are, sir,” said Mre. Muggins, from the bottom of her 


| Let us have a bottle of your best sheriy. 
| directly ;” and going back to the bed.chamber in which Mr. Long- 


Ve'll keep ourselves | 
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heart ; “hadn’t you better take a glass of wine and a biscuit, sir.” 
“I think I had,” replied the chevalier, ** if you will partake thereof. 
1 will be back with you 


more had taken up his temporary dwelling between the sheets, he 
found Harry Worrel detained somewhat impatiently by the good old 
gentleman who was reading him a lecture upon patience, in which 
optics and ethics, Christianity and hydraulics, were mingled ina 


| wonderful and not very pellucid manner. By the chevalier’s tact 
“Two constables and a true one,” replied Jerry, with his usual | and discernment, however, the lecture was cut short, and an arrange. 


| ment was made with the other magistrates, by which it was agreed 


that they should all assemble again in the principal room at the Half- 
Moon in three hours from that time, which would bring it to five o’ 


| clock ; farther measures were then to be determined upon for the re- 


covery of Laura and the abductors. This being settled, Worrel re- 
tired with the chevalier, who led him to the parlor of Mrs. Muggins, 
saying to the ostler, who was leaning against the door-post with a 
straw between his teeth— 

@ “If you have two fresh horses that we can ride, I wish you would 
saddle them, and bring them out in a quarter of an hour.” 

‘In a minute, sir, in a minute,” replied the man. 

“No not in a minute,” said the chevalier; “in a quarter of an 
hour—” and entering the room where the wine was prepared he sat 
down, poured out a glass for Mrs. Muggins, another for himself, and 
a third for Harry Worrel. 

“* Here’s your health, Mrs. Muggins,” said the chevalier, in a calm 
easy way, as if he had made up his mind to make himself comfortable 
for the next three or four hours. But let it be remarked by the reader 
om the Chevalier de Lunatico never did any thing inconsider- 
ately. 

“* Your health, sir, said Mrs. Muggins, “‘ your health, Master Harry. 
Lord, Mister Worrel, don’t look so sad, you’ll get Miss Laura sooner 
or later, never fear.” 

Harry Worrel nodded to the good landlady, replying, ‘“ Thank 
you, Mrs. Muggins. Nevertheless, I can’t help being uneasy in the 
meantime.” 

‘“* Why, that’s very true,” said the hostess, “ you always were an 
impatient boy. Do you recollect when you used to live in this village, 
in your young days? Poor Muggins used to say you was so eager 
that all through life you would eat the apples before they were 
ripe.” 

“‘ Tam afraid of somebody robbing my orchard, if I leave them tuo 
long,” replied Harry Worrel. ‘ Ay, I recollect those times very 
well, Mrs. Muggins,” and he suffered his mind to rest for a moment 
or two upon the past. 

As poor Keates once beautifully said— 


“The spirit culls 
Unfaded amaranth, when wild it strays 
Through the old garden ground of boyish days.” 


But alas ! in the turmoil and struggle of active existence we have 
too little time to go gathering on the paths of memory. 

“T think you told me once, Mrs. Muggins,” continued Harry 
Worrel, “ that you knew my father, and mother, and my uncle.” 

“Yes, that I did, Master Harry,” replied Mrs. Muggins, “I did 
know your father, and mother, and your uncle.” 

The Chevalier remarked a particular tone in Mre. Muggins’ speech, 
which did not surprise him, but excited his inquiring faculties, I won't 
call it his curiosity, for that is a different thing, “* Ay, Mrs. Muggins,” 
he said, “ I dare say you know more of them than any body else, and 
could tell the whole story if you liked.” 

“ Lord, sir,” said Mrs. Muggins, opening her eyes, “ what makes 
you suppose there is any story to tell ?”” 

“ Because I am sure of it, Mrs. Muggins,” replied the chevalier ; 
“but ere long we will talk more upon the subject.” 

“Why not at present, my dear chevalier ?” said Harry Worrel, 
whose curiosity was now excited, as may be well supposed. “ I am 
sure —_ dear rs. Muggins will tell me any thing that may be for 
m .” 

% Ay, you're a coaxing lad,” replied Mrs. Muggins with a laugh, 
“but it won’t do, Master Harry. I’m not going to say any thing I 
can’t prove, and vty be punished for » and besides, I don’t 
know that it would be for your good. You are very well enough off 
as you are, and might be worse ; so I shall hold my tongue.” 

“Let her alone for the present, Worrel,” said the chevalier, “ the 
time is coming when she will say more; and now, Mrs. Muggins, 
pray tell me, if that is not a secret too, where is it people get marriage 
licenses in this neighborhood ?”” 

“ Lawk a mercy, sir, are you going to be married 7” said Mrs. Mug- 
gins: “* well, I wouldn’t, if I were you, at your time of life, and if I 
did I'd be married by banns.’’ 

*€ P'}] consider of it,” said the Chevalier ; and Mrs. Muggins pro- 
ceeded : “ But, however, if you do wish to know, sir, the only persor: 
who sells licences is Dr. Hookham, at Swillington, he’s what they 
call the Surrygate. You can’t miss your way, you've nothing to do 
but to ride down the lane where you’ve beea more than once before, 
I think, and when you've passed the park wall turn to the left—but 
you know it quite well, Master Harry, don’t you ?” 
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“ Oh, yes, I know it quite well,” replied Harry Worrel, his face 
brightening up at the idea of marriage licenses, for he had a strong 
veneration for the chevalier, and a quick imagination which prompted 
the idea that Mr. de Lunatico knew more of Laura Longmore than 
he chose to mention, and was about to apply for a licence, in which 
he and she might be interested. 

Oh, what a curious thing the imagination of youth is! The genii 
who built Aladdin's palace in a night never from all their sparkling 
stones raised an edifice so splendid as young imagination will build 
up in a single minute out of empty air. 

‘“‘ The hosses is ready, sir,” said the ostler, putting in his head. 

“Come along, Harry,” said the chevalier, “I have two or three 


places to go to while these good gentlemen get comfortably warm,” | 


and taking leave of Mrs. Muggins, he procecded to the horses’ backs, 
a which they were.speedily carried along for about three miles, 

chevalier informing Worrel as he went, that his object was, to 
ascertain when Mr. f itzurse was really going to be married, thus 
knocking down poorHarry’s air-built castle ina moment, However, 
as action was what the young gentleman principally desired, in the 
state of suspense which he was forced to endure, he was well satisfied 
to be the chevalier’s companion, and the pair rode along at as quick 
a pace as the hacks of the inn would go, till they reached a certain 
lime-kiln cut in the chalky bank, as they approached which, Harry 
Worrel’s nag shyed violently with an evident determination not to 


** On my life it’s a man’s head !” cried Harry Worrel, forcing up 
his horse to the door.way, ‘*‘ Who are you, my good fellow ?—Oh! I 
recollect you.” 

“ Get away, Harry Worrel, get away,” cried the man from within, 
“it isnot you I want. Getaway, and leave me alone, and mind you 
tell nobody that you’ve secn me, or they’Il put me in prison again, and 
swear that I am mad.” 

“Ah, poor fellow, Iam sorry for you,” said Harry Worrel, riding 
on, * that’s poor Trollop, the postman, whose daughter was seduced 


by that young scoundrel, Fitzurse,” he continued, addressing the | 


chevalier, ‘‘ you recollect meeting with her in London.” 

“To be sure,” replied Mr. de Lunatico, “‘ I must find him out, 
and give him a ticket as we are coming back ; there can be no doubt 
of his being one of us. But here I fancy is the place.” 

“Yes, that is Swillington church,” answered Harry Worrel, 
“‘ Hookham’s rectory. He holds this parish and Outrun too, worth 
sixteen hundred pounds a-year together.” 

‘“* Pray, how many parishioners has he ?” asked the chevalier. 

* About four thousand in all,” replied Harry Worrel, ‘‘ but he keeps 
a curate to do the duty of the parish.” 

‘* And what does he give him ?” said the chevalier. 

** A hundred a year, I fancy,” replied Worre! quietly. 


“ That is a bad system,” said the chevalier, “ for of course the cu. | 
rate mustbe a poor ignorant creatuge who will not do his important 
duties as they ought to be done.” 

“T beg your pardon,” criéd Worrcl, almost indignantly, ‘‘ he is 
one of the most amiable, excellent, well-informed young men that I 


know. He works from morning till night, visiting the sick, consoling 


the poor, supporting the well-disposed, and exhorting the vicious. If | 


it were not for him both parishes would be utterly neglected, for this 
Hookham isa cunning, mercenary, hard-living sot.” 

‘“« And has sixteen hundred pounds a.year for doing nothing,” said 
the chevalier, ‘* while the good pricst has one? May I ask who are 
the people at the head of your church ?” 

** Oh the bishops and archbishops,” replied Harry Worrel. 

** Ah!” said the chevalier, “if they don’t make some new arrange- 
ment I shall have the whole bench up stairs presently.” 


‘* The fact is,” replied Worrel, “that Hookham married a lady of | 
rank and fortune —with a somewhat damaged repufation, it is true, | 
but still she has influence, and that isthe secret of his having somuch | 


preferment. Her brother gave him Swillington, and the viscount 
gave him Outrun, after a drinking bout one night.” 
The chevalier mused, and in a few minutes they came up to those 


gates from which Laura Longmore had been repulsed so unceremo- | 


niously. 


“Is Dr. Hookham at home?” said the chevalier, when the long | 


footman appeared. 

The lackey eyed him from head to foot, and looked at his horse 
before he answered. But, as we have before shown, there was atone 
of authority about the chevalier which was not easy to be resisted, 
and the good gentleman in a somewhat supercilious manner, answered 
that he belicved he was. 

**Calla groom then te take the horses,” said Mr. de Lunatico, 
and the effect upon the lackey’s mind was complete, for it is ex- 
traordinary how soon quiet self-possession overpowers vulgar in- 
solence. 

Tae groom was called, and the chevalier and Harry Worrel were 
shown into a room in which sat the doctor and Lady Amelia Hook. 
ham. 
a fat heavy face, small eyes, anda veryblue beard. Drunkenness 
produces various effects upon different complexions—in some instan- 


ces it produces redness, in some paleness, and his was the white sort. | 
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| of his hand till such time as he had settled the matter with Dr. 
| ham. 





| ed and screamed, and threw the ticket down on the table ; 
| Hookham took it up, and when he had read it he laughed aloud— 


os | backwards, Cossack-like, in his flight. 
The former was a tall, stout, well-formed man of fifty, with 


| He had a peculiar expression about the mouth too, which frequently 


follows habitual inebriety, giving the idea of constant sickness of 
stomach, so that to judge by his face the doctor appeared to be under 
the continual influence of ipecacuanha. 

When the name of the Chevalier de Lunatico was announced, and 


| it was the only one given, the worthy doctor looked over the news- 
| paper which he was reading, and then slowly rose upon his end. 


His 
lady, however, who was a faded beauty in second matrimony, turned 
suddenly round with her face fluttering with blonde and suppositious 


| hair, exclaiming with a sweet simper, “* Ah, chevalier, I am delight- 


ed to see you. This is really kind of you! 
wrote me word he had met you in London. 
remarkable person.” 

‘I am, madam,” replied the chevalier coolly. “ I trust I have the 
pleasure of seeing your ladyship quite well.” 

“ Tolerably,” said Lady Amelia, in a somewhat discontented tone 
—* moped to death, of course, in this dull place, with nobody but 
Hooknam to entertain one, and he, poor man, you know, has neither 
wit nor conversation.” 

“ As to wit,” said Dr. Hookham benignly, “if I had any it would 
be a pity to waste it on your ladyship, and as to conversation, what- 
ever there is in the family, you take care to have it all to yourself.” 

‘A happy pair,” thought the chevalier. It’s good that some of 
the comforts of matrimony should be placed before the eyes of those 
who come seeking marriage licences. 

“TI wish, Lady Amelia,” continued the doctor, “ you would make 
that footman somewhat more regular in his habits, here it is near three 
o’clock, and the luncheon is not laid yet.” 

“ You are always abusing the footman, doctor,” said Lady Amelia 
Hookham, “and I'm sure he’s one of the best servants you ever had. 
Why, he stands six foot three; and such a calf to his leg—I never 
take a footman under six foot, chevalier, and I have been very lucky 
this time.” 

‘“‘I think so, indeed, madam,” replied the chevalier, “ I have al- 
ways understood that in this country, the moral qualities of the do- 
mestics are in the exact ratioof their inches.” 

“ The inverse ratio you mean, sir,” grumbled Dr. Hookham, “ the 
taller the greater thieves.” 

“I care nothing about that,” replied the lady, ‘I like to have good- 
looking men about me, none of your little, mean-looking footmen. 
No coachman enters my service under sixteen stone ; and no foot- 
man under six foot. If they are thieves I can’t help it, but I won't 
have my coach-box or the back of my chair disgraced by a pigmy, 
if he was as virtuous as an angel.” The chevalier put his hand in 
his breeches-pocket and drew out a ticket, but he kept it in wo 

ook. 


My friend Lord Abisee 
He says you are a Very 


‘“‘ Your ladyship is perfectly right,” he said. ‘ We judge exactly 


| in the same way in my country, as I hope to show your Jadyship 


some day ; but my business at present is with the reverend doctor. 
I wish to know if he can tell me where any very respectable surro- 
gate lives, of whom a man of rank and consequence would like to 
get a marriage licence.” 

“Tam your man,” said Dr. Hookham, his whole face becoming 
animated, ‘‘ and I shall be very happy to perform the ceremony also. 


| It’s only this morning that I gave a licence to the Honorable Freder- 


ick Augustus Henry Fitzurse, and I am to meet him to-morrow morn- 
ing at Outrun church to tack him and the lady together. The fee is 
to be five guineas, but mind, it’s quite a secret, you must not mention 
it to any one.” 

“It is precisely the secret I wanted to know,” said the chevalier, 
rising ; and, placing the billet in the lady’s hands, he added, ‘* Permit 
me to offer your ladyship my address, and trusting to see you again 
soon, allow me to wish you a good morning.” 

Thus saying, he nodded familiarly to Dr. Hookbam, and, accom. 
panied by Harry Worrel, quitted the room abruptly. The ve | —_ 

ut Dr. 


calling the chevalier one of the best fellows he had ever seen. 
[ To be continued.} 


i 
The following is extracted from Baron Dembowski’s Two Years in 
Spain. 


Portucat Butt Ficuts.—The bull-fights of Portugal are mere 
child’s play, in comparison with those of the Spaniards. Here (at Lis- 
bon,) the bull’s horns are blunted. They are, indeed, excited with the 
cloak and banderillas, as in Spain, but the Portuguese Toreador never 
enters on mortal combat with his enemy. The Picador is dressed like a 
marquis of the old regime, with a cocked hat on his head, and an im- 
mense black plume. He carefully presents the crupper only of his steed 
to the bull’s horns, riding prudently about him; and, as soon as the ani- 
mal breaks out in pursuit, he gallops off, directing the point of his lance 
The lance, fragile in excess, 
breaks to pieces, on the first touch of the bull; but the animal,—per con- 
tra, can only butt with a mufiled horn. The Galician water-carriers in 
Portugal do the duty of the dogs, being clad for the nonce in doeskin 
breeches, well stuffed in the seat. These men are of vast muscular 
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ferce. As long as the Toreador plays with the bull, they remain quiet, 
under the royal box; but when the animal honors them with a visit, they 
bravely present themselves in a close rank, and advance their small fork, 
with blunted points, with which they are armed, asd, on that account, 
rejoice in the appellation of homens furcados. When, at length, the 
Picader and cloak-fighters leave the arena, the Galicians fling away their 
weapon, and march, in a compact mass, upon the bull. The boldest 
among them, watching the moment when the animal lowers his head for 
an attack, insinuates himself in the space between the horns, and threws 
his arms round its neck. Two other men each seize a horn, and, by 
way of joke, bite its ears, as if they were dogs. One always trigs to get 
on its crupper, though seldom able to maintain his seat. The bull, in 
the meantime, desists not from its majestic march, carrying his three ad- 
versaries along with him. Other Galicians than seize his tail, and pull 
with all their force, to diminish the fall which awaits their companions 
—for the animal seldom fails to give them a toss—sometimes to a con- 
siderable distance. The dexterity of these brave Galicians consists in 
letting themselves fall with grace and a plomb on the part so effectively 
protected by their well padded unmentionables. A failure in this parti- 
cular is attended by strains of arms or ankles, which are accompanied by 
a burst of laughter. The more the poor man is hurt, the greater is the 
hilarity, which the injured party receives with a corresponding good hu- 
mor. Sometimes the Galicians are replaced by negroes brought from 
the African colonies. They wear enormous plumes, and are dressed 
like Indian warriors. They likewise inclose their legs in pasteboard 
representations of serpents, lions, crocodiles, elephants, Q and dance 
abont the bull in the same way nearly as the Galicians. This style of 
§ bull fighting is much in use in the colonies from which the Lisbonians 
have imported it. 
. i - 

Tue Yankee 1n Iraty—How to cure Dispers1a.—One day as I 
was walking along a crowded street of Leghorn, my attention was ar- 
rested by a singular figure ensconced in the doorway of a fashionable inn. 
It was a lank, sharp-featured man, clad in linsey-woolsey, with a white 
felt hat on his head and enormous twisted stick in his hand. He was 
looking about him with a shrewd gaze in which inquisitiveness and con- 
tempt were strangely mingled. The moment I came opposite to him, 
he a a very large silver watch from his fob, and, after inspecting it 
for a moment with an impatient air, exclaimed, 

‘I say, stranger, what time do they dine in these parts?” 

“ At this house the dinner hour is about five.” 

‘Five! why I’m half starved and its only twelve. 
later than two. I say, I guess you’re from the States ?” 

“Yes.” 

‘« Maybe you came here to be cured of dyspepsy?” 

“Not exactly.” 

“Well, I’m glad of it, for it’s a plaguy waste of money. I just ar- 
rived from New Orleans, and there was a man on board who made the 
trip all on account of dyspepsy- 
for his pains. I know a thing or two, I guess. 
Well, with that stick I’ve killed six alligators. 
that’s a certain cure for dyspepsy. 

“« And what’s that?” 

For a moment’the stranger made no reply, but twisted his stick and 
gave a wily glance fiom his keen, gray eyes, with the air of a man who 
can keep his own counsel. 

” 7 want to know what will cure dyspepsy?”’ 

‘* Yes.” 

“Well then—Sypeculation !” 

After this announcement the huge stick was planted very sturdily, 
and the spectral figure drawn up to its utmost tension, as if challenging 
contradiction. Apparently satisfied with my tacit acceptance of the pro- 
position, the man of alligators grew more complacent. 

“‘T’'ll tell you how I found out the secret. I was a schoolmaster in 
the State of Maine, and it was as much as I could do to make both ends 
meet. What with flogging the boys, leading the choir Sundays, living in 
a leaky school-house and drinking hard cider, I grew as thin as a rail, 
and had to callin a traveling doctor. After he had looked into me and 
my case, ‘ Mister,’ says he, ‘there’s only one thing for you to do, you 
must speculate.’ I had a kind of notion what he meant, for all winter 
the folks had been talking about the eastern land speculation; so, says 
I, ‘ Doctor, I haven’t got a cent to begin with.’ ‘So much the better,’ 

4 says he, ‘a man who has money is a fool to speculate ; you've got no- 
thing to lose, so begin right away.’ I sold my things all but one suit of 
clothes, and a neighbor gave me a lift in his wagon as far as Bangor. 
1 took lodgings at the crack hotel, and by keeping my ears open at the 
table and in the bar-rcom, soon had all the slang of speculation by heart, 
and, having the gift of the gab, by the third day out-talked all the board- 
ere about ‘lots,’ ‘ water privileges,’ ‘sites’ and.‘ deeds.’ One morning I 
found an old gentleman sitting in the parlor, looking very glum. ‘Ah,’ 
says I, ‘great bargain that of Jones, two hundred acres, including the 
main street as far as the railroad depot—that is, where they're to be 
when Jonesville’s built.’ ‘Some people have all the luck,’ says the old 
gentleman. ‘There isn’t a better tract than mine in all Maine, but I 
can’t get an offer.’ ‘It’s because you don’t ta’k it up,’ says I. ‘ Well,’ 
says he, ‘ you seem to understand the business. Here’s my bond, all you 
can get over three thousand dollars you may have.’ I set right to work, 
got the editors to mention the thing as a rare chance, whispered about in 
all corners that the land had been surveyed for a manufacturing town, 
and had a splendid map drawn, with a colored border, six meeting- 


I can’t stand it 


You see that stick? 


I as good as told him he was a fool | 





houses, a lyceum, blocks of stores, hay-scales, a state prison and a ru- 
ral cemetery—with Gerrytown in large letters at the bottom, and then 
hung it up in the hall. Before the week was out, I sold the land for 
cash to a company for twenty thousand dollars, gave the old gentleman 
his three thousand, and have been speculating ever since. I own two- 
thirds of a granite quarry in New Hampshire, half of a coal mine in Penn- 
sylvania, and a prairie in [linois, besides lots of bank stock, half of a ca- 
nal and a whole India rubber factory. I’ve beenin New Orleans, baying 
cotton, and came here to see about the silk business, and mean to dip 
into the marble line a little. I've never had the dyspepsy since I began 
to speculate. It exercises all the organs and keeps a man going like a 
steamboat.” 

ust then a bell was heard from within, and the stranger, thinking it 
the signal for dinner, precipitately withdrew.—Graham's Magazine. 

I 

Spain anD 1Ts Resources.—The more I have contemplated this 
magnificent country, this extraordinary climate, superabundant soil, and 
bold and sturdy peasantry, the more I am at a loss to understand the 
causes that make all these gifts of Providence of no avail, and why such 
a natior should be pl in a seemingly interminable civil war, devas- 
tating the cities, the fields and the provinces. An acute Spaniard ob- 
served to me, “ If we had but six honest men, and they the ministers, 
we should have peace, order and tranquility ; but there are no such per- 
sons to be found.” Again he remarked— The climate-which you so 
much eulogise is one cause of our wretchedness ; every article of life is so 
cheap that a Spaniard can live on three half-pence a day, and would ra- 
ther idle alPhis time away than undertake any labor.” And this is pro- 
bably much of the cause of Spanish deterioration : where the earth pro- 
duces easily as in warm climates, the people are unaccustomed to work 
and activity, and tothe valvable habits resulting from steady exertion ; so 
they sink satisfied under a despotic government, because it saves them 
the trouble of thinking and acting for themselves, having no institutions 
to cherish a different spirit among them. The old system, too, of Spain, 
when each province had its own peculiar laws, customs and privileges, 
was a bar to free internal communication throughout the country, and 
roads, and bridges, and public works and enterprise were, and are al- 
most entirely wanting. There was no national opinion, for national edu- 
cation was at a low ebb ; corruption existed in and tainted every thing, 
from the highest minister to the humblest of his officials; the public de- 
partments and the law courts were filled with favoritism, servility, and 
venality ; services and rights were disregarded in favor of the highest 
bidder. This was the complaint of the Spaniards themselves. The 
mines os Spain have been no less neglected than the above ground pro- 
duce, There are said to be coal-mines of a good quality in Asturias, but 
no one cares to lay out capital in working them. The quick-silver mines 
of Almaden, &c., are the property of rhe government ; they pay no tax- 


| es, and produce about one quarter of a million sterling : these constitute 





| 
| 
| 
| 


one-sixth of the whole, and the revenue from the remainder does not ex- 
ceed £50,000 annually. The same number of beasts of draught and 


| burden are said to be employed in these mines, and half a million of 
There’s only one thing | 


men. 


Were they properly looked after which becomes the more impor- 


| tant since the loss of America to Spain—the increase, it is generally con 


sidered, would be enormous, and the results highly beneficial to the gov 


| ornment and country at large, in the vast impulse thus given tu national 


activity. As it is, the south of Spain is far superior to the north in the 
development of rasources, and the merchants of Cadiz have certainly 
set the example totheir eountrymen.—Marquis of Londouderry’s Tour. 
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SPORTS OF THE SAINTS. 
The Reverend Ichabod Beresford, 
A strenuous fowler before the Lord, 
Left, at break of day, his Rectory-house, 
To beat, o’er moor end mountain, for grouse. 
But as he went forth on that pleasant mission, 
A Methodist preacher of low condition, 
Presumed to take him roundly to task 
About his gun and his powder-flask ;— 
Inquiting, in an ironical tone, 
Which of the twelve Apostles were known 
A-brushing the early dews away 
After such feathered game to stray, 
Instead of reserving their charge, to level 
At that old roaring lion, the devil. 

“I own,” said the Reverend Ichabod, 
“ What you say is true, though by no means odd; 
For the reverend gentlemen you mention 
Flourish’d—poor souls—-before the invention 
Of high-glazed powder and patent caps, 
Which may account for the thing, perhaps. 
Bat though you and I have never heard 
Of any Apostle winging his bird, 
You cannot deny, my stiff precisian, 
The good old saints were much given ta fishing: 
And I'll bet you a sporting rump and dozen, 
That St. Peter himself, or St. Peter’s cousin, 
Were he now on earth, beyond any doubt, 
Would throw a fly, now and then, at a trout; 
Or this breezy morning, for all your gammon, 
Would be angling, perhaps, ia the river—for salmon !” 
Izaak, 















From the Democratic Review. 


HARRY BLAKE. 
A STORY OF CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE, FOUNDED ON FACT. 


Somewhere about the time when the ill feeling, which had long been 
gathering strength and venom, between England and her American colo- 
nies, was ripening into a rebellion, there stood on the road between Al- 
bany and Schenectady a fantastic old building, whose style had been 
hatched in the foggy brain, and whose walls had been reared by the stur- 
dy hand, of some Dutch architect. It was e substantial, antiquated 
house, time-worn, grey, but not dilapidated ; half smothered in trees, 
with odd-looking wings stretching out in every imaginable direction, 
with little reference to uniformity or regularity ; but everything about it 
was solid, strong, and old. The very barns had a generous look. They 
were low, roomy, and extensive, with broad, wide doors and windows, 
and had a comfortable, liberal air, not unlike some sturdy, short-legged 
fellow, with a large stomach and ample breeches pockets. 

From the lowest branch of a large sycamore, in front of this house, 
hung a sign-board, ornamented with the figure of a horse, of a deep blue 
color—a variety of that animal possibly common in those days, buf at pre- 
sent extinct— indicating that it was a place of public entertainment. 
Such an intimation, however, was little needed in its own immediate 
neighborhood, for the Blue Horse was a place noted throughout the 
whole country round for its good ale, its warm fireside, and its jolly, jo- 
vial old landlord, who told a story, drank his ale, and smoked his-pipe, 
with any man in the country; and so he could but get a cronyat his bar- 
room fire, he cared little whether the fellow had an empty ooton or not, 
or whether the ale which was making him mellow was ever to be 
paid for. It is no wonder, then, that the Blue Horse became the delight 
of the men, and the horror of their wives, who wondered that their hus- 
bands would wander off of nights to old Garret Quackenboss’s house, and 
listen to his roystering stories, when they could be so much more usefully 
employed in splitting wood or rocking the babies to sleep at home. Ru- 
mors of their venom reached the ears of cld Garret; but he smoked his 
pipe, closed his eyes, and forgot them. His customers did the same, 
and, in spite of conjugal opposition, the bar-room of the Blue Horse was 
rarely empty. 

Tt was about five o’clock in the afternoon of a fine bright day in au- 
tamn, and in this very room, and in the midst of a group of half-a-dozen 
men, with the face of the landlord of the Blue Horse, shining out, like a 
red sun, from among them, that we open our narrative. They were all 
men of the same class as Garret—plain, sturdy, substantial—mostly far- 
mers of the neighborhood, who had loitered in to pick up the gossip of 
the day; or those who, on their way from Albany or Schenectady, had 
dropped in to have a talk with old Garret, before indulging in that same 
pleasure with their better halves at home. 


The subject, however, which now engrossed them was far from a plea- 
sant one. It seemed so evento the landlord, for he was silent, and 
turned a deaf ear to all that was going on ; it being a fixed rule of his, to 
interfere in no man’s difficulties but his own. And as this, which wasa 
hot dialogue between two of the party, was evidently fast verging into a 
quarrel, after eyeing the parties steadily fur some time, he thrust his 
hands into his pockets, and quietly left the room. Before closing the 
door, he turned and looked solemnly at the disputants, to let them see 
that, owing to their misconduct, they were about being deprived of the 
light of his countenance, and then shaking his head, and emitting from 
his throat a grumbling indication of supreme discontent, he shut the 
door and went out. 


“Come, come—stop this, Wickliffe,” said an old man, one of the par- 
ty, on whom at least Garret’s look had produced an effect. ‘“ Don’t you 
see you've driven Garret off? This dispute is mere nonsense.” 

The person whom he addressed was a short, square-built man, with a 
dark sallow face, with a scar on the nose, and one crossing both his lips, 
as if he had been slashed there with a knife; a dark black eye, that at 
times kindled and glowed, until it seemed a red hot ball set in its sock- 
et; a low wrinkled forehead, and lips that worked and twitched, baring 
and showing his teeth like a mastiff preparing to bite. And as he sat 
there, with his fingers working with anger, and his lips writhing, he was 
about as ugly a looking fellow as one would wish to see. 

He turned slowly to the old man who spoke to him, aud snapping his 
fingers in his face, said, ‘‘D—n old Garret! Let him go, let him; and 
as for this dispute with that boy, it’s my affair, not yours; so don’t med- 
dle with what don’t concern you.” 

The old man drew back abashed. But the opponent of Wickliffe, a 
young fellow of three or four and twenty, whose frank, handsome coun- 
tenance, and glad eye, seemed a warrant of an open, generous disposi- 
tion, now put In. 

“Well, Wickliffe,” said he, “if you will quarrel, L won't. I didn’t 
want to drive Garret out of his own bar-room, and you know he never 
will stay where there’s quarrelling. So drink your ale, and we'll say no 
more about the matter.” 

“ Bot [ will say more about it,” retorted the man, half rising from his 
seat, and at the same time shaking his fist at him, “I wild say more; and 
who'll hinder me, I'd like to know that?” And as he spoke he turned 
to a man who sat next to him, muttered something between his teeth, 
of which Blake caught but the words, ‘Mary Lincoln.” 

“ What's that you say about Mary Lincoln?” said Blake, springing to 
his feet and advancing towards the man who was fuoking at him with a 

grin of satisfaction at having at last aroused him. 
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“(No matter what,”’ replied Wickliffe, “ I’ve said it once, and that’s 
enough. They all heard it.” 

Harry Blake's face, from a deep scarlet, became deadly pale, as he 
answered : ‘‘ Wickliffe, I did not hear what you said, but if you dare re- 
peat it, and there is one word in it that should not be, this hour will be 
the bitterest of your whole life. I’m not the man to make a threat and 
not act up to it.” 

““What’s Mary Lincoln to you, my young fellow, that you bristle up 
so at the very mention of her name?” retorted Wickliffe, becoming still 
more excited, ‘be she pure as snow—or-or-or what I will not name!— 
G—d! One would think you were a sweetheart. A glorious pair you'd 
make! Your red hot temper would be finely balanced against her sweet 
face and disposition. Sweet—very sweet—and so d—d yielding—and 
dovelike—that she cannot resist importunity, however improper—ha! 
ha! It makes me laugh.” 

His laugh, however, was a short one; for before the words were fairly 
out of his mouth, Blake was upon him. Exerting his great strength, 
now doubly ircreased by fury, he fairly swung the speaker from his feet, 
and flung him across the room, and against the opposite wall; striking 
which, ke fell at full length on the floor. For a moment, Wickliffe lay 
stunned; but recovering himself, he sprang up, and shaking his hand at 
Blake, and saying ‘‘ My boy, you may take your measure for a coffin af- 
ter this; for you'll need one,” darted from the room. A speedy oppor- 
tunity might have been affurded to him to have put bis threat into execu- 
tion, had not several persons sprang forward and seized Blake, as he 
was following, and held him back by gnain force. 

‘*Don’t stop me,” exclaimed he, struggling to get loose, and dragging 
the strong men who held him, across the room; but soon perceiving that 
nothing was to be gained by a struggle with so many, and so he said, 
** Let me go. Ill promise not to follow him. But mark yoti have this 
night heard a scoundrel defame one of the purest girls that ever lived, 
because ne had a grudge against me, and knew that she was tobe my 
wife. He shall pay for it, if it cost me my life.” 

‘Come, come, Harry, don’t be a boy,” said the old man, who had 
before interfered with Wickliffe. “The man was half druak and quar- 
relsome, and saw that you couldn’t stomach what tie was saying, and so 
he said it. No one cares for him or his words. We al! know that Me 
Lincoln hasn’t her equal in these parts. God bless her! I only wis 
she was my own child. Not but what my poor little Kate is a good girl; 
and kind and affectionate too, poor little Kate is; but yetshe’s not Mary 
Lincoln ; but Kate is a good girl, though; a very good girl.”” And the 
old man shook his head, reproachfully, as if there were a small voice 
whispering at his heart, that he should not have placed his own poor 
litle Kate next with Mary Lincoln. 

Harry Blake's fine face brightened, as he looked at the old man; and 
he took his right hand and shook it warmly. ‘ You're right, Adams— 
you're right. Mary needs no oneto speak up for her. Isee it. God 
bless you all for your kind feelings towards her.” 

“« Bat you continue excited,” replied Adams; “now Harvey do not 
carry this quarrel further—promise me—I can trust you, I know.” 

Blake, however, laaghed, and shook hishead. ‘I'll think of it,” said 
he. ‘“ ‘ Beware of rash promises,’ was what I learnt from my copy-book. 
But now I must go. Five miles are between me and my home.” Ashe 
spoke, he turned from them and left the room, and in a short time was 
heard galloping down the road. 

Harry Blake had not been gone many minutes, when one of the com- 
pany, anold man, dressed in a suit of grey homespun, who had been 
sitting at the fire, an inactive spectator of the altercation, got up, and 
turning to a man who was leaning carelessly against the opposite side of 
the fire-place, said, ‘‘ Come, Walton, let's follow Harry’s example. Our 
paths are the same, and we'll go incompany; and as you are the young- 
est you can get the horses.” 

The person thus addressed seemed to agree to the proposal, for, after 
yawning and stretching himself, he went out, and in a few minutes was 
heard calling from without that the horses were ready. 

The road which they pursued was the same already taken by Wick- 
liffe and Blake; and as they had far to go, and it was late, they struck 
into a brisk trot, so as to pass adreary portion of it, which ran through 
waste and forest, before the night set in. Part of it was sad and solita- 
ry enough, shrouded with tall trees, covered with long weeping moss, 
trailing from the branches to the earth, and resembling locks blanched 
by age. Dense and tangled bushes, with giant dead trees, stretching 
out their leadess branches over them, with here and there a solitary 
crow, pluming its feathers on them, crowded up to the very path; and 
in other parts there were miles of pines and cedars, shooting up amid 
sumachs and dwarf bushes. 

They had passed that portion of the road, which had been here and 
there enlivened by farms and orchards, and were trotting briskly between 
two green walls of swamp and forest—a dreary spot—when suddenly, a 
sharp, shrill ery rose in the air. It seemed to proc2ed from the wood, a 
short distance in front of them. 

They were both bold men; but their cheeks grew white, and they ir- 
stinctively drew in their horses. , 

“Was that a shut or a scream?” said Grayson, instinctively turn- 
ing his heavy whip in his hand, so as to have its loaded handle ready 
for ablow. 

“It smacked of both,” replied Walton. 
Grayson, “there it is again.” 

Again the same piercing cry shot through the air, and went echoing 
through the woods, until it seemed to die away in a low wail. 


“* Hark!" said old Caleb 
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“There's foul play there,” shouted Walton, and striking his horse a 
heavy blow with fis whip, the animal sprang forward ata full gallop.— 
“There it is again. Surely, it’s some one begging for mercy. Wait) 

“Stop, Walton,” said old Caleb Grayson, suddenly reining in his 
horse—* I heard aman called; it was Harry. Car Harry Blake be al- 
ready settling scores with that braggart Wickliffe e 

“God of Heaven! I hope not!’ exclaimed Walton. “ There was 
bad blood enough between them to lead to a dozen murders, Go it, 
Jack,” said he, again striking his horse, “ we'll be on them at the next 
turn of the road—the bushes hide them now.” 

A dozen leaps of their horses brought them round the copse of trees, 
which had shut out a sight that made them shudder. Within twenty 
yards of ther, extended on his back onthe ground, lay Wickliffe, stone 
dead. Bending over him was Blake, grasping a knife, which was driven 
to the haft in his bosom. ; ¥ 

“Good God! Harry Blake taken red-handed in a murder!” exclaim- 
ed Grayson, seeing Blake endeavoring to pull the knife from the wound. 
“Don’t stab him again. Oh! Harry, Harry, what have you done ?' 

Blake let loose his hold on the knife, and started up as they advanced. 
He looked hastily about him; made one or two irresolute steps ; but be- 
fore he could make up his mind whether to fly or not, Walton sprang 
from his horse, and flung himself upon him. 
you with this murder!” 

Blake stared at him. ‘Me with murder? Are you mad? Why, I 
didn’t kill him. I came here but a moment before yourself. I heard a 
person calling for help; and gallopidg up. found Wickliffe dead. This 
is truth, so help me God! Don’t you believe me, Caleb ? 

Grayson shook his head, as he replied: ‘“‘ Would that I could, Harry; 

» but as | hope to be saved, I saw you stab him, I did.” 

Harry clasped his hands together in silence. 

“ Oh Harry, Harry!’’ continued Grayson, looking at the young man, 
with an expression in which terrer and sorrow were strongly blended— 
“‘[had rather met any man than you here. Jt will make many a sad 
heert in this neighborhood. Why did you not promise what Adams 
asked ! or, rather, why did you leave us then!”’ 
thBlake shook his head as he answered: ‘“ Caleb, what can I say more 
scan that [ am innocent? I was coming along this road; heard the 
kreams of this man; galloped to the spot, and found him dead witha 

nife in his breast. I got off my horse to see what could be done for 
him, and was drawing out the knife when you came up. 

‘‘ But the cry—the words: ‘ Merey, mercy, Harry!” 
name.” 

“He did indeed,” replied Blake, “ he did indeed; I heard it myself, 
and cannot account for the circumstance. But you have not even looked 
for another murderer thanme. He may be hid somewhere about here. 
Search in the bushes and you may find him yet. I'll not stir.” 

With a strange reliance on the word of the man, whom they would not 
believe, when he asserted his innocence, they left him, and commenced a 

, search along the road. And there stood the culprit motionless—making 
no attempt at escape, and watching them with an earnestness, only ac- 
counted for by the fact that on their success his life depended. Ata 
short distance from the spot, and in a part of the bank, on the road side, 
where Blake said that he had not been, there wasa footprint. It was 
indistinct, but as far as could be judged, when compared with Blake’s 
foot, it coincided in size and form. A little further on, was another, and 
also the marks of a stevggle in the road. Here, too, were the same 
ee ey and these too, in dimensions, corresponded with the foot of 

lake. 

“Tt’s singularly like mine,” said Blake, placing his foot on the track, 
with an expression of deep trouble. Inthe meantime, the others conti- 
nued their search up and down the road, and in the bushes. The marks 
of the struggle were numerous; but there was notrace of a murderer, 
other than Harry Blake. At last they both came and stood in the road. 

“Do you find nothing?” inquired Biake earnestly. 

Grayson shook his head as he said : 

“TI didn’t expect to; but you wished me to look, Harry, and I hada 
hard duty to perform; and so I thought I'd humor you first. I knew it 
was uselese.”’ 

“* Well, well,” said Blake : ‘ every thing goes sad'y against me. You 
must do your duty. I am your prisoner.” And without further remark 
he mounted his horse; and waiting until they were also on theirs, they 
rode off in company, taking the direction to the residence of the nearest 
magistrate, where, in due form, Harry Blake was delivered over to the 
~gerey of the law, and arrangements were made for the removel of the 
body of Wickliffe. 

About eight o’élock on the morning of the day succeeding that in which 
occurred the incidents just narrated, and in a small but tastefully furnish. 
ed room of a spacious brick mansion, situated about five miles from the 
scene of the murder, sat a very beautiful girl, with glossy golden hair, 
engaged in sewing; though it must be confessed that her eye was more 
= wandering through the window, and along that deep vista-like lane, 

own which her window looked, than fixed upen her work; for it was 
nearly the hour at which Harry Blake usually contrived, on some pretext 
or other, to find his way to the house, to see how she was, and ask a 
a — — ma the nature of which was best 
still she felt 2 id ay, however, he was behind his time; but 
vit sure he would come. He had said nothing about it; but she 
expected him as much as if be had; and was endeavoring to select one 
then presented thetmegives ts bes aad ct receiving him, which jus 
tmind, At first she thought that she 
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would keep him waiting for her—a very little time-——just enough tc make 
him more glad to see her, when she came; but then, she should be as 
much @ sufferer as he; for, impatient as he might be below, she would 
be eqally so above ; so she abandoned that. Then she thought of taking 
her sewing in the wide hall, and of stationing herself on one of the old 
settees which garnished its sides, and that she would be there very lei- 
surely at work, and, of course, would not see him until he came up and 
spoke to her; or, perhaps, might accidentally go out just as he was com- 
ing in. That, too, she abandoned; and then she fancied that she would 
stroll out and meet him in the lane; and, it must be confessed, that she 
inclined more towards this plan than either of the others; for she had 
accidentally met him inthis way before ; and on these oceasions Harry al- 
ways tied his herse to a tree, and walked with her to the house ; and 
although the distance was short, they sometimes consumed a great deal 
of time in going it, and he had an opportunity of saying much which not 
unfrequently he was unable to say at the house; for her father was almost 
as fond of Harry as his daughter, and had so much to tell him about his 


| crops, and about this thing and that, and so much to ask him, that he 


“Harty Blake, I charge | 
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sometimes infringed upon time which Mary thought belonged exclusively 
toher; and although she endeavored to bear it cheerfully, yet at times 
she could not help thinking bow snug and happy and comfortable the old 
gentleman would look if he were only snoring away in the easy arm- 
chair which stood in the chimney-corner, although it was buteight o’clock 
in the morning. 

She threw aside her work, and was rising for the purpose of adopting 
this last plan, when she heard the dashing of hoofs in the lane, * 1’ts 
too late,” theught she, “ but I'll keep him waiting,” and down she sat, 
out of sight of the window, so that she could not see the new comer, for 
she did not wish Harry should know that she had been waiting for him. 
The noise of the hoofs increased ; and the horseman dashed at full gal- 
lop to the door. This was not like Harry. He generally came fast 
enough along the road, but he did not gallop to the door like a madman. 
It was not respectful, aud she would tell him so; still, he might be in a 
hurry. Itargued astrong desire to see her, and that was some palliation. 
There was evidently a stir below, in front of the house, and she even 
heard his name mentioned. What could be going on there? She was 
dying to know. There was no way of learmng, unless she went to the 
window, so asto look over the projecting eaves of the house; and then 
she could be seen. No, no; she would not do that. Still the stir in- 
creased, and she caught the sound of voices in earnest conversation; 
but Harry’s voice was not among them. She could hold out no longer. 
She drew a chair near the window, and stood on it, at some distance 
from the glass; but still the envious eaves projected so as to shut out all 
view of what was going on below. It was too bad!—but see she must. 
She then went close to the window. Buteven there, nothing was visi- 
ble; for the speakers were close under the house, and not even the smal- 
lest tip-end ofthe coat skirt of one of them was'visible. Poor Mary! 
stood on tiptoe, and even on the chair, but still those unlucky eaves thrust 
themselves between her and the object of her wishes. She went back 
to her chair, and sat herself down, wondering why they built such un- 
gainly old eaves and cornices which were fit only to annoy people, and 
wendering why no one came to tell her that Harry was there and wanted 
her. He was uncommonly patient that day—provokingly so. Five, ten, 
fifteen minutes elapsed. There was something like a tear in her eye; 
for she certainly was very ill used. She threw her work from ber, and 
determined to go down to him, but tomake him pay up for his back ward- 

Opening the door, she went to the head of the stairs, and assaum- 
ing as careless an air as if there were no Harry Blake in the world, was 
going down them, when the voice of her father, who was standing below, 
arrested her. 

** Don’t come down here, Mary,” said he. 

Toere was something in the tune of his voice, and in his manner, and 
even in this injunction, that caused Mary to stop, as if she did not un- 
derstand him. 

“« Goto your own room, my child: we are very busy here.” 

Mary half turned to go, for she saw that he was much agitated; but 
as she did so, the name of Harry escaped her lips. 

‘* He is not here,” said her father. 

‘* Has anything happened to him ?” asked she, in a faint voice. 

“ Yes, yes,” replied the old man. “ He’s in trouble; but he is well. 
Go to your room, and I will be with you in a few moments.” 

Mary gotto her room, she scarcely knew how, and threw herself on 
her bed, drowned in tears. “ He’s well—thank God for that,” sobbed 
she. Lam sure I’m very grateful that he’s not ill—very grateful— 
poor Harry—in trouble too, and I, like a good-for-nothing miox, as 1 was, 
have been thinking ali the morning of nothing butteasing him. He was 
too good forme. They all told me so-so patient, so kind, so good hu- 
mored—and I—I’ll never forgive myself—I never will—never!”’ She 
buried her face in her pillow, and sobbed there until the door opened, 
and she felt her father’s arm around her. 

He raised her, folded her tenderly to his bosem, and placed her in a 
chair. 

“ Courage, Mary, courage, my little girl,” said he, in a tone which 
certainly was not a model of what he recommended. ‘ Show yourself to 
be a woman.” 

“Yes, yes, father, I will, I will,” said she, and by way of verifying 
her words, she threw her arms about his neck, and wept more bitterly 
than before. 

“ Come, come, my dear little girl,” said he, in a tremulous voice ; “ sit 
down and hear what I bave to tell you.” 
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4s he spoke, he again placed her in the chair, and took her hand. 


If you are not able to listen to me now, I will defer what I have to | it, and in the fields. 


say to another time,” said he. 


He probably could not have hit upon a better method of recalling his | 


daughter, who had no small spice of curiosity in her nature, and who 
then recollected that she knew nothing definite of the evil which threat- 
ened Harry Blake. 

“ [can hear it now, father,” said she eagerly. 
what has happened to him, and where he is.” 

« He has been arrested, and is in prison,” said the old man, watching 
her pale face, as she sat with her eyes fastened on his, and the teais still 
on her cheeks. 

Ts that all?” said she in a half whisper. 

ere 1” 

7 He has been arrested on a serious charge,” said the old man slowly 
and by his manner endeavoring to prepare her for the communication he 
had to make. 


“ Tell me all—why is he 


“ What is it ? what is it ?” said the girl, rising and grasping his arm | 


ingly. 

Oe le put his arms around her, and strained her to his bosom, 
and looked in her face without speaking, until she repeated her question. 
Then he said, in a scarcely audible voice. 

“« He stands accused of murder.” 

“ Murder !” ejaculated she faintly, whilst her hands fell to her side. 
“ Charged with murder! Why, Harry Blake would not harm a worm.” 

She extricated herself from him, made something like a step, and had 
not her father caught her, wonld have fallen. She had fainted. 


The old man hugged her to his bosom again and again, kissed her lips | 


and cheeks, and called her by name. 

“J knew it would kill her! I said it would kill her ! 
darling little girl. Mary, Mary, speak to your old father! 
She’s dead !”’ 

Fortunately the noise made by Mr. Lincoln reached some of the fe- 
males of the house, who better understood the mode of administering to 
her illness. ut it was not until he saw her eyes open, and the faint co- 
lor once more in her cheek, that Mr. Lincoln could be induced to quit 
the room. : 

When she recovered, Mary was wilful for once inherlife. In spite of 
all that they could say, she insisted that ber father should have the 
horses harnessed to the waggon, and drive her to the prison where Har- 
ry was. They argued and entreated ; they spoke of her ill health, of 
the danger to herself; but it was idle. She said that they were all 


My own dear, 
She’s dead! 


against Harry ; that he was innocent ; that he declared himself so; that | 


she believed him, and that go she would, if she went on her bare feet, 
that he might sce that she at least was still true to him. 

At last they yielded to her importunity, and she took her seat at her 
father’s side. How unlike the |:cht-hearted girl she had been buta few 
hours before. During the whole drive she spoke not a word, but appear- 
ed so calm, and comparatively so cheerful, that her father kept equally 
silent, until they entered the gloomy cell in which the prisoner was 
confined. 

“ You at least believe me innocent,”’ exclaimed the unfortunate young 
man as she sprang into his arms. 

“Yes. yes, Ido, [ do! I never doubted it fora moment. But O! Har- 
ry, this is very dreadful—very dreadful. What will become of your poor 
little Mary, if any harm should befall you? But we won’t talk of that,”’ 
said she, quickly, for she observed that her words sent a sort of spasmo- 
dic shivering over him. “ We won't talk of it, nor think of it. ri 
come to see you every day, Harry, and will spend all the time I can with 
you, and we'll be quite merry and cheerful here ; and I can fix up your 
room, and do many little things to make everything neatand comfortable 
here; and [’ll tell you the news, and will read and sing to you—Harry,” 
said she, placing her hands on his shoulders, and looking up in his face, 
“Tl sing the song you asked for yesterday, when I was vexed and re- 
fused. 
again. Shall I sing it, Harry? A painful sickly smile flickered across 
her face ; a single feeble word, the first of the song, like the faint war- 
bling of a dying bird, escaped her lips, and she sank senseless on his 
breast. 

“ Take her away! Take her away !” exclaimed Blake, frantically, 
holding her out in his arms towards her father. ‘ Unless you would 
make me mad take her away !” 

The old man seemed stupified, but he mechanieally took the frail form 
of his child in his arms, and moved towards the door. 

“ One word, Mr. Lincoln,” said Harry; “ one word before we part. 
Whatever the accusation may be, even though it end in my—death—I 
am innocent. The time will come when I am proved so: and O! Ibe- 
seech, if L lose my life, that you will protect my memory with Mary.” 

The next instant he was alone; and, threwing himself upon a chair, he 
sat with his face buried between his hands, until aroused by the entrance 
of the lawyer who had been retained by his friends ; and who now came 
to consult with him as to the steps requisite for the management of his 
defence. 

When Mary Lincoln came to herself, she would have gone back to 
Harry Blake’s cell; but her father was afraid that it would prove too 
much for her strength, and he persuaded her to defer TE until the morrow, 
promising that if she were then well he would accompany her. She 
made but feeble objection, for she felt heavy-hearted and almost reckless. 
Her father led her down the steps, and placed her in his wagon, and they 


| her strength was gone. 


Vil sing it for you now, dear Harry—I will—I’ll never refuse it | 
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had to pass were thickly settled, and there were people scattered along 
The news of the murder, and of Harry Blake's 
arrest, had already got wind, and as they passed, those who knew them 
stopped to look at them, and shook their heads, and said, “ that this 
day would be a sad one to some of old George Lincoln’s folks ; that it 
was a pity so heavy a blow should fall on one so young as she was—she 


| was a mere child—God bless her!” 
“ Tell me at once, | 


Mary Lincoln sat quietly by her father’s side, not noticing those whom 
they met, nor speaking until she reached her home. Her father lifted 
her out of the wagon in his arms, and accompanying her up stairs, told 
her to be of good heart, and left her to herself. What a chaos of bewil- 
dering thoughts was in that young girl’s brain as she threw herself upon 
her bed! how busy that litte head was ! how it teemed with hopes, and 


fears, and plans, and schemes to aid Blake ! how confident she was of 


his innocence, and that he would be acquitted, without a shadow upon his 
name! Hour after hour passed while she lay there. Once or twice the 
door opened, and her father, or one of the females of the family, looked 
in, and seeing her so quiet, supposed that she slept, and closing the door 
gently, went out. 

Sleep came at last; but it was troubled and broken; and when morn- 
ing dawned, she found a woman watching at) her bedside, and learned 
that she was in a high fever. Still she made light of it, and got up; and 
although she felt sharp pains shooting through her limbs, and her head 
was swimming, she contrived to dress herself and to go down stairs. In 
vain the nurse remonstrated. She replied that she had promised to go 
to Harry Blake that day, and that she would keep her promise ; but 
when she reached the hall, she tottered so, that she was compelled to 
abandon her intention, for the prison was a long way off, and to admit that 
Well, if she could not see him, she could write; 
and going to her own room and locking the door, she wrote a long letter. 
It,was a very cheerful one, full of hope and gay anticipations, and plans 
and projects to be carried into effect when he should be once more free. 
And she had so much to show him, and so much for him to do then. She 
begged him to keep up his spirits, for he was sure to be acquitted. She 
felt very sanguine of that; and excepting that she could not see him every 
day, she felt no uneasiness as to the result, and was happy—quite happy. 
She folded the letter, sealed and directed it; and with her own hands 
gave it to the person who was waiting for it. She bade him, in a cheer- 
ful tone and with a bright smile, give it to Harry himself—to say that 
she was well—quite well, and in good spirits: that she had been unable 
to go to the prison that day, but would come t ohim to-morrow. She 
waved her hand gaily to the man as he galloped off. Who would have 
thought that the poor little heart of her who was keeping up so brave a 
face was breaking, and that in a minute from that time she was locked in 


| her own room, with her face buried in her hand, shedding the bitterest 
| tears she had ever weptin her life? What sad and dreary thoughts came 
| over her then—fears like shadows, which she could not define nor grasp, 


seemed flitting around her, hemming her in on every side, until she felt 
that there was no hope left; and tuat he and she were parted for ever. 
Ob! how forlorn and helpless she would be if be were gone! How lonely 
the world would be, to live on, day after day, week after week, and 
months and years, and never see him again, nor hear his voice; and to 
know that he wasin his grave; that as long as she lived, though hundreds 
might be about her, and love her, and do all that they could to make 
her happy, still that he would never be among them again. No,no! it 
could not be—it could not be. She felt that it would kill her. 

The day passed heavily, and as night was closing in, an answer came 
from Blake; but it came to one whom it could not comfort, for Mary 
Lincoln was delirious. 

Several weeks passed, and still she balanced between life and death; 
but one morning the physician came down stairs from her, with a smile 
on his face. He said that his patient was decidedly better; she had 
little fever, and was rational ; only keep her quiet and calm, and she 
would do well. 

It was a morning of great excitement to Mr. Lincoln, however, for it 
was that of Blake’strial. He had concealed this from his daughter, and 
had endeavored to encourage her hopes, but there was something in his 
subdued manner and his attempts at cheerfulness, as he spoke that morn- 
ing of herself and Harry, and put aside the curtain of her bed and pressed 
his lips to her sunken forehead, and whispered her to keep up her spirits 
and all would be well, which made her feel more dispirited than ever. 

It was late in the afternoon, that George Lincoln was sitting in the 
hall, when he heard a horseman galloping in hot haste up the lane 
He had not dared to leave his daughter that day ; but a friend who at- 
tended the trial had promised to send him immediate word of the ver- 
dict, so that, whatever it was, he might divulge it carefully to his daugh- 
ter. He started up and hurried to the door; as he did so, the horseman 
dashed into the yard, and at the top of his voice bawled out, “ They've 
found Harry Blake guilty of murder.”’ 

The old man shook his hand at him, and made signa for him to be 
quiet; and fearful that his words might bave reached his daughter, with- 
out waiting to hear the particulars, hurried up to her room ; and there he 
saw what made him through life a sadder man than he had ever been 
before; for, stretched on the floor, directly under the window, to which 
she had evidently been attracted by the arrival of the horseman, his daugh- 
ter lay. A thin stream of blood was trickling from her mouth, and her 
eyes were closed. He caught her in his arms—a faint struggling breath 


, escaped her lips. He thought, too, that she murmured the name of Harry 


Blake; but it might have been fancy, for her breath ceased, and when 


drove off. It was a gay sunshiny day ; and parts of the road which they | the loud cries of her father had brought to his assistance other members 
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of the household, there was nothing to be done, but to lay on the bed the 
lifeless body of her who had been the pride of the old man’s heart! 

On the evening preeeding the day set apart for the execution of young 
Blake, in the bar-room of the Blue Horse, were assembled half-a-dozen 
mea, most of whom had been there at the time of Biike’s quarrel with 
Wickliffe. A dull and melancholy group they were. It might have 
been the absence of the jolly face and merry voice of old Garret Quack- 
enboss, who was gone to Albany, to lay ‘n a stock of substantials, to 
keep up the well-known gastrono ic character of the Blue Horse ; or it 
might have been the great size of the bar-room, with its murky corners, 
whuse darkness was scarcely relieved by the dim light which flickered 
up from a dying fire, aided only by the sickly flame of a single candle ; 
or it might have been the approaching e@d of one who had so lately been 


| ger. 


among them, that had this chilling effect on their spirits. But certain | 


it is, that rarely had the bar-room of the Blue Horse contained so dull a 
varty. 
Senter’ or other, they had gradually drawn close to the fire, and as 
the night had closed in, and the wind railed about the old house, their 
conversation had assumed a sombre character, and they whispered in 
each others’ ears, strange stories of robberies, murders, midnight assas- 
sinations, and even of ghosts; and on this subject one of them was posi- 
tive, having had a private ghost in his own family for years—an aunt in 
the fourth degree, by the mother’s side, who haunted a hen-house on his 


The «id man looked at him abruptly, as he asked: “ What do you 
mean? What else do you know ?’ 

“Know!” repeated the stranger, looking carelessly up, and drumming 
with his whip upon his boot. ‘Nothing. What could know? You 
saw him murder the map, didn’t you? You swore to that. I should 
think there was little more to be discovered.” 

“True, true,” replied the ether. “ Yer this is a strange story of Har- 
ry’s, and even now he persists in it, and in asserting his innocence. Poor 
fellow! I always loved that bey as my ownchild.—I, I who havebrought 
hime this end. Poor little Mary Lincoln, too! it has killed her. Thank 
God, she is inher grave. It’s better for her.”’ 

“ Of course he'll insist to the last that he is not guflty,” said the stran- 

“There’s always two ways of dying. Some confess, and throw 
themselves on the mercy of the law. Ochers keep their mouths tight, 


| and aceuse it of injustice tothe last. The first hope for pardon, through 


father’s place; and what was remarkable, after her last visitation, ten | 


eggs, and the old game-cock, the patriarch of the barn-yard, were miss- 
ing; showing that ghosts were partial to eggs, and not particular as to 
the age of poultry. Another of them mentioned in a confidential way 
to the whole company, that his grandfather had walked a mile, in a dark 
wood, one very stormy night, in company with a ghost, which behaved 
in a very civil and gentlemanlike manner; so much so, that the old gen- 
tleman up to the day of his death asserted, that ghosts were a very ill- 
used class of beings, and that, for his part, he wished that many people 
who pretended to be their betters only were as good as they were. From 
this topic the conversation gradually wandered off to Harry Blake and 
his trial, and his approaching death. 

“Don’t you think they might pardon him?” inquired Caleb Gray- 
son, who was one of the party, and who had been sitting among them, 
without taking any part, or showing any interest in their conversation, 
until it touched upon the subject of Blake’s execution; but then he 
seemed keenly alive to it, and with his features working with intense 
anxiety, he repeated his question: “Don’t you think they might? I 
wish they would. Do tell me, some one. What do you think ?” 

“T heard that Mary Lincoln’s father did his best for him, but it was 
of no use,” replied one of those addressed. ‘“ But you must not greive 
about itso. You couldn’t help being a witness against him. Even 
Harry said so himself.” 

The old man’s face brightened, and something like a smile passed over 
it, as he said: “ Did Harry say so? Well, I’m glad of that, I’m glad of 
that; for it makes me very sad when I think that it was I and Walton 
who put him where he is—indeed it does.” 


“Tt was no fault of yours,” said the man, “and you mustn't let it 
rouble you. I’m sure I should have done as you did. Ah! here comes 
some one.” 

The last words were called forth by the sound of a horse clattering up 
to the house. 


| without speaking. 


its clemency. The last hope it, through the fear which every man has of 
oi innocent blood. He's one of the last. He bears it boldly, I'm 
told.” 

“Harry Blake is no coward,” replied Grayson. ‘“ He says he’s ready 
to die; but that he is innocent. The love of life must be strong in him, 
for until now I never thought that he would lie, even to save his life.— 
But he is not innocent—no—no, he is not; for I saw him do it—I saw 
pone’ The love of life is very strong. It must be, or Harry Blake would 
not lie,”’ 

A slight, sneering smile flitted across the face of the stranger, as he 
turned from the speaker, and looked among the dull embers of the fire, 
It was a dim, dreary room, and its distant corners 
were lest in darkness; andthe frame of the stranger, as he sat between 
the andirons, threw a gigantic, spectral shadow on the wall, that seemed 
to have something ominous about it, and taken in connection with the 
gloomy nature of the conversation and the cold indifference of the stran- 
ger, and his wild, forbidding air, seemed to have thrown a chill on all 
about him. For as he sat there, buried in deep thought, with his eye- 
brows knit, and his lips working, as with suppressed* emotion, those 
who had hitherto hugged the fire began slowly to widen the distance 
between themselves and their ill-omened visiter ; to scan his person, as 
if there were more in it than met the eye, and to watch his tall shadow 


| on the wall, as if there were something about it more than appertained 


Then the loud voice of a man was heard bawling out for — 


some one to take his horse; and in a few minutes a tall man, unknownto | 


them all, entered the room, with a short whip in his hand. There was 
httle in his features, or the appearance of his person, to encourage fa- 


mniliarity; for his complexion was swarthy and sallow, and his expres- | 


‘ 


ion anything but prepossessing; and his dress was coarse and soiled, as 
f from hard travel. 


He paused a moment, and looked about him as he entered the room; | to go, a motion in which they were followed by all except Caleb Gray- 


and then striding across it, drew a chair directly in fiont of the fire, in 
the midst of the astonished group, and held his feet to the blaze. 
“A threatening night, friends,” said he at length, addressing them. 
There was something in the stern sinister eye of the man, and his hag- 
card, repulsive face, which gave a momentary check to the conversation, 
and no one answered him, but he went on, 


‘Go on, don’t let me stop talk. On with you. I want to break in on 

, man’s humor. I’ve an odd humor of my own; for I've heard that 

ce’s a man to be hanged to-morrow, and I’ve come fifty miles to see it. 

I was at the trial, and now I’m come to see if he'll wear the same bold 
ce when he dies that he did then.’ 

So you were at the trial ?”’ said Caleb Grayson, who was leaning with 
his elbow on the table, and his cheek resting on the palm of the hand, 
and looking gloomily in the fire. 

“Ay, I was, my man,” said the stranger bluntly; “and I saw you 
there. You were the witness who swore that you saw him stab Wick- 
liffe. I was at your elbow at the time. Your testimony did the bu- 
£1 ness. ; 

The old man half started from his seat, and turned exceedingly pale, 
at the same pressing his hand across his eyes. At last he said, ina low 
agitated voice : 

‘What could a man do? 

ith. I did see hin stab him—tI’m sure I did.” 

“ Then, of course, it was all right. For my part, I’m glad he’s to 

vang- I shall be glad when he is out of the way. Had I been on the 


jury, and known only what you stated, i would have brought in the same | 


veadict.” 


to shadows in general. Still they spoke not, until the object of their so- 
licitude, as if concluding a leng mental discussion, drew a heavy breath, 
and rising, said: 

“Well, let him die. 
way.” 

Turning to a sort of under-barkeeper, who officiated in the absence of 
Garret, he said: “ See to my horse, will you? And now show me to my 
room, and wake me at sunrise. I shall not breakfast here. 

Those collected about the fire watched him as he followed the attend- 
ant out of the room, and shut the door after them. 

“ What do you think of that man, Mc. Tompkins?"’ said one of them 
to a small man in an ample vest and contracted small-clothes. 

“‘ Come, come, none of that,’’ said the smal! man, with an air of sus- 
picious stubbornness. ‘‘ Don’t be tying to make me commit myself by 
asking questions.”” As he spoke he fixed his eyes obstinately on his own 
finger nails—not that they were particularly clean or ornamental. 

“Can't you speak your own mind, man!” said the other pettishly. 

Still the smali man ogled his nails. ” 

“ Well, then,” said his companien, “I'll tell you what I think. I 
think,” said he, sinking his voice, and placing the back of his hand to 
the corner of his mouth, by way of indicating the extreme of confidence, 
““T think he won’t be drowned.” 

“Ab!” said the small man, ‘ if that’s all, I think so myself.” 

And having settled this matter to their mutual satisfaction, they rose 


It’s as well. Others have died in the same 


son, who, long after they were gone, and the room was silent and desert- 
ed, sat there, with a heavy heart, at the part which the law had forced 
hini to take in the legal murder which was to take place on the morrow. 

At last he started as if a sudden thought had struck him, and finding 
his way to the stable, saddled his horse and rode off. 

It was a dark night. Black clouds were drifting across the sky, ob- 
scuring it, and together with the tall trees and forests which in places 
overhung the road, leaving it pitchy dark. In defiance of the threatening 
look of the sky and the obscurity of the road, the old man kept steadily 
on for several hours, neither pausing to rest his beast nor to refresh him- 
self, until it was broad daylight, when he arrived at a large wooden 
building. Stopping for the first time, he fastened his horse to the gate, 
and crossing a small yard, ascended a flight of steps and entered the hall. 


| A guard was pacing up and down there; and near him, on a wooden 


I was furced to go, and my answer was on | 


bench, sat an old man reading a worn-out Bible. 

“Can I see Blake?’ demanded Grayson of the old man. 

“Yes, yes, I suppose you can,” replied he, putting aside his book; 
“ T’ve orders to ediit his friends—a sad business—a sad business—and 
he the flower of the country round. Ah, neighbor Grayson, who would 
have thought it!” 

Caleb Grayson made no reply to the remarks in which the old man 
indulged, until he opened the door of the room or cell, and pointed to 


| Blake, seated at a small wooden table within. 


Blake rose as the old man entered, and extended his hand to him. 

“ This is kind, Caleb,” said he, ‘‘ 1 was afraid that you alone, of all 
my friends, would not call to see me; for | know what youthink of me.” 

“ Ah! that’s the reason, Harry, that 1 could not come,” replied the 
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other sadly. “I knew that I had brought you to this, and I could not ; 
bear to come and look at my work.” 

“ Well, well, its all past, and God knows I’ve little to live for now— 
poor Mary—she’s gone—no matier, no matter; tye worst is over—and | 
you mustn't lay it to heart, Caleb—you acted for the best, and we'll not 
talk of it.” 

«But we must talk of it, we must,” exclaimed the old man. “In | 
spite of all that I felt, it’s what 1 came fur. I would die easy, I must 
know the truth; and I have come here, Harry, to beg, to conjure you to 
tell it.” 

“ You have heard it’already,” said Harry, sadly. 

‘No, no, Harry, I have not; 1 know I have not,” said he, ‘‘ but you 
will tell it to me now.” 

Harry Blake turned bis head away, and was silent. 

*« Harry, my dear boy,” said the old man, crouching at his feet and 
pressing his forehead agaiast his knees, ‘‘ my own dear boy, do confess 
tome. It willrender more happy a life that is nearly spent to have my 
statement confirmed frorm your ownlips. Don’t be afraid of me, Harry; 
for here I swear, in the presence of the God whe made us both, that I 
will not reveal what you tell me. Indeed I will not. Come, Harry, 





” 


come. 
“Caleb,” said Blake, passing his hand kindly over the old man’s 


head, “from my soul I pity you; but I cannot lie.”’ 

‘* You pity me !”’ said the old man, rising. ‘Am J the one to be pi- 
tied? No, no, not quite so bad as that; not quite so bad asthat. With | 
my own eyes, Harry, | saw you do the deed, and am now bound to be 
miserable for life in consequence.” 

Blake shook his head; ‘“‘ Yeu think so, I know you think so; I'll do | 
you that justice. But your eyes deceived you. It’s useless to dwell on 
this now. You have done what the law made your duty,in telling what 
you believed to be truth. I should have had todo the same myself; | 
and I freely forgive you.” 

“No, no, Harry;’’ said Grayson, with childish querulousness, ‘ this 
will not do. Why will you not tell the trath? You cannot be saved now. | 
All hope is past. Come, there’s a good fellow. You met—you quar- | 
relled—words grew high—he attacked you—and finally you—you—stab- 
bed him. Ha! ha! that was the way of it, wasn’t it? A man will do | 
many things when his blood’s up, which he wonldn’t at another time.— 
Your hot blood couldn’t bear all that he said. It was natural, and I 
think pardonable; indeed I do.” He placed his hands on Blake’s shoul- 
ders, and looking imploringly in his face, whilst his voice changed from 
its assumed tune of vivacity to cne of the deepest sadness. ‘“‘ Harry, | 
wasn't it itso? Tell me, my own dear boy, wasn’t it so? You know 
you quarrelled with him at the tavern.” 

“I did, indeed,” said Harry, gloomily, “ God forgive me for it.” 

“ And you swore that you would have revenge if it cost you your life.” 

“It was an impious speech!” replied Blake in a grave tone, “and 
fearfully has it been visited upon me.” 

“You left the tavern,” continued Grayson eagerly, “ took the same 
road which he had taken; came up with him i 

“ And found bim dead !"’ said Blake. 

“]’tl not believe it! It’s not true,” exclaimed the old man, striding up 
and down the room with his hands clasped together. The next moment 
the door was opened, and Blake was summoned to go forth. 

The gallows was erected on a large field,in a retired out-of-the-way spot, 
hemmed in by trees; a place whose silence and solitude were rarely dis- 





turbed ; but now it hummed with life. Fences, rock, and every little | 
eminence of ground were packed with people. The trees were crowded | 
with masses of human-beings, who hung like bees from their branches, | 
and near the foot of the gallows the earth was black with them, crammed | 
and wedged together,—not a foot—not an inch to spare. There wasa | 


great sea of faces, turned up at one time to the tall frame work above 
them; at another, towards where the far distant road wound among the 
hills. Occasionally there was a scuffle, and the mass rocked to and fro,_ 
like a forest waving before the wind; and then came curses and execra- 
tions from the writhiag multitude; but by degrees, the tumult subsided, 
and they were quiet again. Then they looked at the sun, and wondered 
how soon Harry would come—they were weary with waiting. Some 
spoke of him as of an old friend. He was a fine fellow—they had known 
him from childhood. ‘Has he confessed yet?” inquired one, “ No, 
no, not he,”’ was the reply, “ He’ll not give up till the last; it’s thought 
he'll do it then. I heard some one say, that old Caleb Grayson was all 
Jast night in his cell, trying to pump it out of him; but he was game, 
Caleb could get nothing from him. ‘Come, I like that,” said the other, 
rubbing his hands together. ‘ That’s so like Harry; I'll bet ten to one 
he’ll not show the white feather at the last. Ha! who’s that?” 

Ashe spoke, he pointed to a tall, swarthy man, who came forcing his 
way through the crowd, jostling them hither and thither, heeding not the 
grumblings and cursings which followed him as he dragged himself on; 
ence er twice, as some fellow more sturdy than the rest withstood 
him, he turned and glanced at him, with a look of such savage 
and bitter anger, that the man was glad to let him pass. Thus on he 


, 
went, until he reached the very foot of the gallows; and there he fixed 
himself, taking notice of no one, and regardless that even in that dense | 


crowd a small circle was formed around him, as if there were contamina- 
tion in his touch. Above him, from the cross-piece of the gallows, the 
cord swung to and fro in the wind; and at times, he raised his eyes to it, 
a smile crossed his face, giving to ita strangely wild expression, that was 
long remembered by those who saw him there. 

“There'll soon be something to tighten that string,” said he, to « tall, 
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| my suspicions of you: d—d if I havn't. 











burly man who stood nearest to him, with his good-natured eye running 
from the speaker to the cord, as if it struck him, that the weight mest 
fitting for that purpose were nearer than he imagined. 

‘Yes, there will, more’s the pity,” said the man in reply to the remark, 


| after pausing for some time, as if in doubt whether it merited one, “ I 


for one am sorry for it,”’ 

“ Would you have the murderer escape ?”’ demanded the stranger. 

“ Let him hang when he’s found, say I,” replied the man, “ but Harry 
Blake denies that he did it, and I believe him.” 

Again that strange smile passed across the stranget’s face, as he said, 
“« Twelve sworn men, all of whom knew and liked Bieke, heard the tes- 
timony, and said he did it. What*more would you want ?”’ 

“| want Harry Blake’s own confession, and we would have it, if he 
was guilty. That's what] want. I wish to Heaven, [ had found him 
with the murdered man, I would have soon known the truth! I went to 
the spot the next day, but it was too late.”’ 

“ What do you mean ?” inquired the stranger with some interest. 

The man moved a little aside, and showed the bead of a large dog, 
who was seated near him, with his nose thrust forward, almost touching 
the stranger. ‘I went with that dog to the spot, and 1 put his nose to 
the track. He went round and round, and over the ground for more than 
a quarter of a mile. In the woods he found an old hat, which he tore to 
rags. I believe that it belonged to the true murderer,—(he was smelling 
that hat this very morning, for 1 took it with me,)—but he lost the scent. 
Then I carried him to Harry Blake ; but he would not touch him.” 

“ A strange dog.” 

“Damme, sir.’ said the man earnestly. “ Do you know that he's 


| been snuffing about you for the last ten minutes. Curse me, if I havn't 


wi ” 

Thestranger’s eyes fairly glowed as he returned his look ; and then be 
burst into a oud laugh, and moved off among the crowd, and stationed 
himself on the other side of the gallows. 

Presently a loud cry arose in the distance, and swept along through 
that multiiude, becoming louder and louder, until it reached the foot of 
the gallows; and the whole mass swayed backward and forward, and 
rushed and crowded together, as in the distance the prisoner was seen 
approaching. With a slow, steady pace the soldiers which escorted him 
came, forcing open the throng, and keeping an open space around the 
cart which conveyed him. Harry Blake was exceedingly pale, but bis 
manner was composed, and his eye calm and bright as in his best days ; 
and many a lip as he passed, muttered a God bless him. 

He spoke to no one; although his face once or twice faintly lighted 
with a look of recognition as he saw a familiar face. When he reached 
the foot of the scaffold his eye for a moment rested on Caleb Grayson, 


| looking imploringly toward him. The old man caught his glance, and 


exclaimed, as he ascended the steps : 

“ Now, Harry, now confess: do, Harry—for God’s sake!” 

Blake shook his head. ‘ No, Caleb, 1 cannot, for I am innocent.” 

These were his last words, for in a few minutes the drop fell, and poor 

Blake’s earthly carcer was ended. 

“Ha! ha!” exclaimed the same swarthy man who had stood during 

the whole time at the foot of the gallows, and whom Grayson recognized 
| as the person that he had met at the inn the night previous. ‘ That 
business is over. That's law!’ And, without noticing the startled 
looks of those about him, with the same recklessness which he had dis- 
played in coming, he forced his way through the crowd, and disappeared. 

7 6 * » * » * * ” 7 * 

About three months after the execution of Blake, the judge who presi- 
ded at the trial received a note {rem a prisoner under sentence of death, 
requesting to see him without delay, as his sentence was to be carried 
| into effect on the day following. On his way thither, he overtook an old 
| man, walking slowly @long the road, on accosting whom he recognized 

him to be Caleb Grayson, who had been a witness at Blake’s trial. The 

old man had receivec a note similar to his own; and was going to the 
| same place, though he was equally at a loss to know the meaning of the 
| summons. They both entered the cell together. 

The prisoner was seated at a wooden table, with a small Jamp in front 
| of him, his forehead leaning on his hand, which shaded his eyes from the 
| light. He was a tall, gaunt man, with dark sunken eyes, and unshorn 

beard, and hollow cheeks. He looked like one worn down by suffering 
| and disease ; yet one whom neither disease nor suffering could conquer, 
and to whom remorse was unknown. He did not move when his visiters 
entered, otherwise than to raise his head. As he did so, Grayson recog- 
nized at a glance the stranger whom he had seen at the tavern the niglit 
before Blake’s execution, and at the gallows. 

“ Well, Judge,” said he, as soon as he saw who they were, “ my appli- 
| cation for pardon has been refused, and I know the worst—I must hang 
to-morrow ; and | will now tell you what I have to communicate, which 
I would not have done, while there was a hope of escape. I believe you 
presided at the trial of young Henry Blake, who was accused of murder, 
and sentenced him to death 7” 

“ T did.” 

“‘ And you,” said he, turning to Grayson, “‘ were one of the witnesses 
against him. You swore that you saw him stab Wickliffe. On your tes 
timony, principally, he was hung.” 

«1 was,” replied the old man; “ I saw him with my own eyes.” 

The prisoner uttered a low sneering laugh, as he said, turning to the 
judge: 

“ You, sir, sentenced an innocent man—and you,” said he, turning to 
the other, “swore to a falsehood. Harry Blake did not kill Wickliffe. 


ee 
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He was as innocent of the sin of murder as you were—more innocent 
than you are now.” 

The old man staggered as if he bad been struck, and leaned against 
the table to support himself, whilst the condemned felog stood opposite 
him, looking at him with a cold indifferent air. 

“ Yes, old man,” said he sternly, “you have bloed and perjury on your 
soul, for I, I,” said he, stepping forward, so that the light of the lamp 
fell strongly upon his savage features, ‘| murdered William Wickliffe ! 
I didit! Thank God, J did it, for I bad a long score to settle with him. 
But Blake had no hand in it. I met Wickliffe on that afternoon, alone 
—with none to interfere between us. I told him of the injuries he had 
done me, and I told him that the time was come for redress. He endea- 
vored to escape ; but I followed him up; I grappled with him, and stab- 
bed him. As [did so, I heard the clatter of a horse’s hoofs, and | leaped 
into a clump of bushes which grew at the road-side. At that moment 
Blake came up, and found Wickliffe lying dead in the road. You know 
the rest. The tale he told was as true as the Gospel. He was only at- 
tempting to draw the knife from the man’s breast when you came up and 
charged him with the murder!” 

“Good God! Can this be possible!’ ejaculated the old man. “ It 
cannot! Villain, you area liar! 

“ Pshaw!” muttered the man. ‘“ What could I gain by a lie? To- 
morrow I die.” 

“I don’t believe it! I don’t believe it!’ exclaimed Grayson, pacing 
the cell, and wringing his hands. ‘ God in mercy grant that it may be 
false !—that this dreadful sin may not be upon me!” 

The prisoner sat down, and looked at the judge and the witness with 
a calmness which had something almost fiendish in it, when contrast- 
ed with the extreme agitation of the one, and the mental agony of the 

ther. 

At last the old man’stopped in front of him; and with a calmness zo 
suddenly assumed in the midst of his paroxysm of remorse, that it even 
overawed the criminal, said: ‘“‘ You are one whose life has been a tissue 
of falsehood and crime. You must prove what you have said, or I'll not 
believe it.” 

‘Be it so,” replied the prisoner. ‘‘T saw the whole transaction, and 
heard al! your testimony at the trial ; for I was there too. I'll now tell 
you what occurred at the spot of the murder, which you did not mention, 
but which I saw. When you rode up, the man with you jumped off his 
horse and seized Blake by the collar; your hat fell off on the pommel of 
your saddle, but you caught it before it reached the ground. You then 
sprang off your horse, and whilst Walton held Blake, you examined the 
body, You attempted to pull the knife from his breast, but it was cov- 
ered with blood, and slipped from your fingers. You rubbed your hand 
on the ground, and, going to a bush on the road side, broke off some 
leaves and wiped your hands upon them, and afterwards the handle of 
the knife. You then drew it out, and washed it in a small puddle of 
water at the foot of asumach bush. As you did so, you looked round at 
Blake, who was standing with his arms fulded, and who said, ‘ Don’t be 
uneasy about me, Caleb ; I didn’t kill Wickliffe and don’t intend to es- 
cape.’ At one time you were within six feet of where | was. It’s lucky 
you did not find me, for I was ready at that moment to send you to keep 
company with Wickliffe ; but I saw all, even when you stumbled and 
jropped your gloves as you mounted your horse.” 

“God have mercy on me!” ejaculated Grayson. “ This is all true! 
Butone word more. I heard Wickliffe, as we rode up shriek out, 
“ Mercy, merey, Harry!” 

“ He was begging for his life——My first name is Harry !” 

Theold man clasped his hands across his face, and fel! senseless on 
the floor. 

It is needless to go into details of the prisoner's confession, which was 
so full and clear, that it left no doubt on the mind of the judge that he 
was guilty of Wickliffe’s murder, and that Harry Blake was another of 
these who had gone to swell the list of victims to Circumstantial Evi- 
lence. 

———__ 


THE RIVAL NOSES. 


In the autumn of the last year I made a flying tour through Germany, 
—that is, I got as rapidly over the ground en chaise de poste as four 
wheels and sixteen legs could carry me, and, on the afternoon of a day 
more than commonly clear and beautiful, I arrived at Wildbad just as 
the sun was beninning to decline over the Schwartzwald mountains.— 
Thoughts of good cheer, made the more desirable by reasons of a two- 
fold appetite, occupied me while rattling along the suburbs, but, on turn- 
ing into the street near the Konig Platz, my senses were completely 
dazzled by as matchless a piece of humanity as ever bore the name of 
‘‘woman.” She partly rested on the stone balcony of an antique man- 
sion—was about nineteen years of age, almost tall, finely rounded, with 
dark euburn hair, shadowing features deliciously chiselled, and glowing 
with love and happiness. Within the room, stood, with his arms folded, 
and in military costume, a young man of noble bearing, whose eyes were 
directed towards her, and to whom she occasionally addressed herself. 
My head was thrust out of the carriage-window, and I gazed entranced 
upon that divine object, until the envious wring of anotner corner shut 
her abruptly from my sight. I had fortunately two or three more streets 
to be jogged over, which served to modify my admiration, and to remind 
me that I had not broken my fast since the morning; and, therefore, on 
arriving at ** mine inn,”’ my first, and, of course, must rational demand, 
was for the bill of fare. To cut this matter short, I feasted somewbat 








voraciously, nor did I forget the landlurd’s Ausbruck Tokay, or the 
landlord himself, who favored me with his company at my particular 
request. He was a jovial, pleasant fellow, and as good as an Arab at 
story-telling. 

“ The lady of whom you inquire,” said he, “is the wife of a colonel 
in the army of Prussia, named Eckerlin, and is considered the most beau- 
tiful woman of which that country can boast; but her husband well de- 


serves such a prize, for it was by no common stratagem that he obtain- 
ed her.” 


“Indeed!” said I, “How?” 

“By a Nose !”’ replied mine host, “as you shall presently learn. The 
lady’s maiden name was Julie Ancelot; her father was a stock-broker in 
Berlin, and one of the millionaires. He loved his daughter passion- 
ately, but was determined to have his own way in choosing a husband 
for her. Now, among other crotchets, he was an enthusiastic admirer 
of large noses, provided they had a Roman contour, though he freely ad- 
mitted he had never heheld one of that ultra-prominency which entirely 
satisfied him. Just at this period, he received a letter from an old 
school fellow, settled in Silesia, who, as an army contractor, had become 
immensely rich. His name was Herr Schrattenbak, and being desirous 
of seeing his son settled in life, proposed him as a husband for the Frau- 
lein Julie. There was, however, he frankly observed, one circumstance 
which might be deemed an objection: between his son’s forehead and 
chin, there was ‘a protuberance far beyond the Roman, or, indeed, any 
other standard!’ The effect of this communication on Herr Necker 
Ancelot may be imagined: he, with all the precision of a man of busi- 
ness, wrote, by return of post, to say that if Herr Schrattenbak, Junior, 
arrived in a day specified, exactly at twelve o'clock, A. M., he should 
become the husband of Julie, with a portion, in ready money, of 200,000 
florins. Inthe meantime, a/so, as a matter of business, Herr Necker 
informed his daughter, that he had fuund her a husband (describing him) 
exactly suited to his mind, and that, by a certain day, she must prepare 
to receive him. Julie knew her father too well to complain or remon- 
strate; she relied rather on the expedient of love, and having sought 
her dear Eckerlin, communicated all to him. On the morning fixed for 
the marriage, Julie put the clock forward half an hour, and at the mo- 
ment of its striking twelve, a light post-chariot drove up, frem which 


shape of a fish-knife. Herr Necker welcomed him with much bineveil- 
lance, looked first pleased, then greatly astonished, at the size of his 
nuse, paid his daughter’s portion of 200,000 florins in bank bills, poured 
out a bumper of Rudesheim-berg all round, told him he’d no time to 
lose, saw him and Julie safely packed up in the carriage with two of her 
female friends, beheld it start at a gallop for the Hotel de Ville (where 
the marriage ceremony is first performed,) and was supremely happy.— 
‘Ah!’ said he, chuckling and walking to and fro, ‘this is doing the bu- 
siness. Tremendous nose that—rather too large. In the midst of this 
self-gratulation, there drove up to the door a lumbering antique chariot, 
from which, to the unspeakable astonishment of Herr Necker, descend- 
ed a personage with a nose nearly twice the size of that of the first 
comer! He entered, and presented a letter of introduction, which an- 
nounced nim as Herr Schrattenbak, Jur ior! 

‘“‘ The stockbroker was bewildered, but before any explanation could 
be given, the post-chariot, with the bride, the bridesmaids, and Nose the 
first, drove up. The rival noses were immediately confronted. Herr 
Necker qual first upon one, and then upon the other with unfeigned 
perplexity—he was motionless, speechless. At length Nose the firet 
broke the silence as follows :—‘ If there be deception here, I am guil 
of it; but, nevertheless, I feel confident of pardon,*since it is al 
by love! Julie is now the wife of a colonel in the Prussian army—my 
name is Eckerlin; my nose is not what it appears.’ As the India-rub- 
ber appendage was lifted off, Herr Necker recovered himself. £ This is 
a fraud,’ said he, sternly; ‘and according to our laws the marriage is 
null.” ‘Not exaetly,’ said Colonel Eckerlin; ‘for I have obtained our 
good King Frederick William’s permission and authority to espouse the 
Fraulein Julie Ancelot—here it is.’ Herr Schrattenbak, jun., looked 
first at the India-rubber nose, then at Colunel Eckerlin, then at Julie, then 
at Herr Necker, then at himself in the chimney-glass, and ther observed 
—‘I am giad of this, for to tell you the truth, I have a secret penchant 
for the lady in Silesia, who admires my physiognomy much more, I fancy, 
than the Fraulein Julie; in fact, the lady I allude to, thinks me a hand- 
some likeness of the Emperor Trajan.’ ‘ If you are satisfied,’ said Herr 
Ancelot, ‘1 am sure | am; for | must own that | was somewhat alarm- 
ed at the size of Nose the first, but yours (no offence) would frighten a 
regiment! Come, let us ail be friends, and sit down to a dejeuner in 
the pavilion.’ 1 need not add (continued mine host,) that the Rivat 
Noses, strange as it may sound, shook hands in a spitit of the most 
perfect amity; and 1 am sure you will agree with me, that Colonel 
Eckerlin (who is now spending the honeymoon here,) 1s worthy of his 
Julie!” 

——[—————— 

Russ1an Taxe3s.—When a peasant is the proprietor of 24 English 
acres, and owns four pair of oxen, one pair of horses, two cows and 
twelve sheep, he is denominated the holder of a charrue, and is obliged 
to lodge and feed one cavalry soldier, and to give besides two days labor 
each week atthe public works, or in the cultivation of lands reserved by 
the crown. When a peasant is not possessed of so much property, he is 
joined to some neighbor in similar circumstances, and they together con- 
tribute the required tax. These are the only taxes or imposts, direct or 
indirect, which the Russian peasants pay. 


descended a personage in a travelling cloak, with a nose of the size and 
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NEW YORK, NOVEMBER 5, 1842. 


MONEY AND TRADE. 
The arrival of the Caledonia did not affect our markets materially, 
though the news was favorably received by the produce brokers. The 
demand for Western Flour is fair, and the arrivals considerable. Gen. 
esse, $4.25; Ohio, $4.18} a $4.25; Michigan, $4.183. But little has 
been done in Seuthern. Georgetown, $4.50 a $4.624 ; Richmond City 
Mills, $5.75 a $5.874, and country, $4.50—nearly last week’s prices. 











$2.624 a $2.75. Aparcel of good Illinois wheat sold for grinding at 87 
cents. Oats aFe improving ; North River and Canal command 26 a 28 
cents by the cargo. 1,700 bushels Ohio Corn brought 53 cents. measure, 
and 3,000 bushels 52 cents. Barley is plenty and dull—45 a 46 cents is 


generally asked. 
rye continue in fair demand at $5 50 for Pots, and $5 873 fer 


Pearls, at which rates the market is firm. 

A catalogue of Teas per ship Henry Pratt, was offered at auction 
on Wednesday morning; the sale was well attended by dealers from 
Philadelphia and Boston, and nearly the whole was sold at full prices. 

The buyers of Cotton for export still remain backward, as the foreign 
news does not afford them any grand prospect. The prices have not va- 
ried materially. The latest transactions embrace 700 bales Upland at 
64 a 84 cts.; 50 Mobile, 7 a 94, and 220 New Orleans, 7 a 9. 

Nothing of moment was done in Foreign Exchange—bills on London 
are held at 106 a 1064. and on France at 5 42}. 

Treasury notes are active at 1-3 per cent. premium, 





market here and at Boston with the view of obtaining money on the Go- 
vernment stock. The probability is that he won't get a dullar. 
—— 
Case or Joun C, Cort.—On Thursday, an application was made 
to the Chancellor, under the Revised Statutes, for a writ of error, to 
carry the case of Colt to the Supreme Court, or the Court of Errors, as 


was probable cause for reversing the judgment of the court below, 





were that the Aldermen had no right to sit as judges of the Court of 
Oyer and Terminer, and that the Circuit Judge erred in his decision re- 
lative to the empannelling of the jury, and also erred in excluding testi- 
mony of the good character of Caroline Henshaw, and in admitting the 
testimony tending to show that Adams might have been killed by a pistol 
shot. It was also contended that the Court of Errors were bound to 
weigh the evidence in the case and decide whether it was sufficient to 
sustain the verdict.~ * 

The Chancellor reviewed the objections and said that he was clearly 


tionally organized, and that the Court of Errors could not review the 
questions of fact, which were exclusively the province of the Jury. He 
therefore refused to allow the writ of error. 


commutation of his sentence. 
a ——— 


SCENE IN A GERMAN GAMING-HOUSE. 

When we arose and crossed the saloon to the right side, we were intro- 
duced to a scené of horror, one feature of which I had never witnessed 
before, either at home or abroad, and one feature of which I desire not to 
witness again. 
alone it is to be seen in all its satanic reality, more than in any part of 
Europe perhaps. It was a suite of gambling-rooms, with roulette and 
re ne ee tables, where balls were rolling round, and heaps of untold 
gold were glittering, and the lips not only of men but of women were 
quivering, some in the intenseness of their anxiety, and others in the 
agony of despair. Here was selfishness, and avarice, and villany, all per- 
sonified in a thousand fiends and faces. 
were staking their last ducat with calm and collected countenances, in 
which there was just a perceptable agitation of the muscles, indicative of 
the hateful passions which were boiling within. In each of these side 
dens a single lamp with acircular reflector hung over a table which was 


shape a beast,” Beelzebub himself, with a heap of money before him, a 
round ball in one hand, and a small metal drag in the other. Like others 








Rye Flour $3 a 3.25 ; Corn Meal $2.75 a $3. Buckwheat is dull a, | 


Letters from Washington state that the new agent is about to try the | 


the Chancellor should deem proper ; and also for a certificate that there | 


in order that fhe Governor might respite the execution of the | 
sentence until after the final decision of the court of last resort. | 
The motion was predicated on the bill of exceptions which had been al- | 
ready argued before the Supreme Court, and the grounds of application — 


and decidedly of opinion that the Judge of the Circuit Court was right, | 
in all the points ruled by him, that the Court was legally and constitu- | 


Colt has now no resource but to apply to the Governor for a pardon or | 


But I am glad I have seen it once, where and where | 


Here desperate adventurers | 


covered with a green cloth. On one side of this table there sat, “in | 


of the wicked, there is ne rest for his 
and in keeping the untiring ball and wheel in 
him were gamesters of all ages and 
tures of anxiety uver the square pieces of wax 
| and numbered, and covered with many a 
were changing hands eyery half-minute. 
shone dismally down on their dark, determi 
still as the grave, but the monotonous call of the 
click click of the ball rolling and s round its rim of ruin. We 
were walking along silently in a slew solemn pace, when a person 
who had come up the Rhine with us, pressed himself through the crowd 
with shame and confusion of face. One word, and a point with his fore- 
finger to the gambling-table explained the cause. There stood his fellow 
traveller at one of the tables, cool and calculating as Prince Metternich 
| himself. A momentary flush had just crossed his features, and twelve 
sovereigns were in the act of being drawn from under his hand ina very 
common-place sort of way, to the general treasure on the other side of — 
| the table. In another m»ment fifteen were put down by him in different 
| corners of the oil-cloth. As if to t him from guing over the falls of 
| the Rhine at Schauffhausen, all of us made a simultaneous rush round the 
| table to the place where he stood, firm from toe to top, and while he was 
_ in the act of drawing in his prize, we Jiterally lifted him up and took him 
from the table. A word or two of Kindly eomectae ti: Lanaloy him te 
_ his recollection, and to a sense of the danger he was in of losing every 
| farthing he had. Thus humbled and convicted of the depravity, and con- 
vinced of the dreadful danger of being in the way of temptation, and 
utterly disgusted with such objects of utter detestation, we all came at 
once away from the whole iniquijy, and my friend led me home to my 
bed-room without even giving me a knowledge of the fact, that a public 
| ball was to commence with music and dancing at ten o'clock, that is of 
| the Sabbath evening. ‘When I rot into the eh cool air, though I was 
| fully sensible I had not spent my th evening exactly as I ought to 
| have done, yet, in the course of my long life.” says Francis Head, 
| “T think I never felt more particul to repeat—as in England 
_ we are, thank Heaven, still taught to do—i1emember that thou keep holy 
the Sabbath day.” For my own part I reflected for an hour in bed on 
| what I had seen, and so far as may be judged from the feelings of a heart 
| which is well said to be decetiful above all things, it may be believed that 
I fell asleep with sentiments more pious and grateful than those with 
| which I awoke in the haste and anxiety of the previous morning. One 
other fact in regard to the incidents of this day. The Englishman after- 
wards told me, that he had been a gainer to the amount of seventy-five 
| sovereigns. ‘“ Aye,” said J, ‘but remember that the wages of sin is 
| death.”—Eight weeks in Germany. 
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—— 
Gissox, who killed his friend Tines at Columbia S. C. in a drunken 
frolic, has been sentenced to two years in the State Prison, 
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“PUFFER HOPKINS,” A NEW AMERICAN NOVEL, 
| BY CORNELIUS MATHEWS, ESQ. late Editor of the “ Arcturus” Mugazine— 
author of the * Mot.ey Book,” and other popular works. 
This is a humorous descriptive tale of the career of a modern politician and 
| financier. Itis written much in the Pickwickian style, and some of the charac- 
ters are quite as graphically Goricnpes as isthe immortal “ Samivel” of Boz. 
The admirers of ine. Mathews’s writings often allude to him as the “ Boz” of 
| America, and we doubt not that this new work, in point of sarcasm and quiet 
humor, will fully sustain his reputation. 
| . We have gy the copyright of “ Puffer Hopkins” at a heavy expense, 
but shall publish it at the uniform pee of all the Brother Jonathan Novels— 
| trusting that the liberal patronage of the public to an ORIGINAL AMERICAN 
| NOVEL of rare merit, will compensate for the enterprise. 
In about ten days, the above work will be published complete in an Extra 
Double Brother Jonathan. Price 12} cents, or ten copies for one dollar. 


i 
Our Battimorr Acency.—Mr. William Taylor, the Baltimore Agent for Bro- 
ther Jonathan, has removed his office from 12 North street, to No. 6, same street. 
| —a more commodious place of business, and nearer to Baltimore street. Mr 
| Taylor receives all our cheap novels as soon as they are issued. 


MARRIED. 
On the 3ist ult., by the Rey. A. Perkins, Mr. George, W. Alexander, to Miss 
8. Louisa Hicken, all of this city. 
| _ At Mount Pleasant, on the 26th ult., by the Rev. A.S. Francis, Mr. Harvey 
Buckbee, of this city, to Miss Abigail Jane, daughter of Mr. Thomas Horton. 


| At Bridgeport, Conn., on the 25th ult., by the Rev. Dr. G. 8. Coit, Wm. Shel- 
| ton, to Mary M., daughter of Richard H. Hough, Esq. 


DIED. 


In this city, on the 29th ult., Mr. H. B. Bailey, of Wetumpka, Alabama. 

On the 30th ult., Mr. Charles Harbinson, a New York and Sandy Heok Pilot 
in the 24th year of his uge. 

On the 30th ult., T. Bishop Goodrich, in the 35th year of his age. 

On the 30th ult , Mrs. Edward C. Little, aged 31 years. 

On the 3st ult., Catoarine, wife of John Nolan, aged 32 years, 

On the 3ist nit., Mary Jane, daughter of Ezra Lewis, aged 12 years. 

At Albany, on the 27th ult., Cicero Loveridge, late City Police Justice. 

At Port Chester, Westchester co., on the 28th ult., of paralysis, Mr. Nathanie! 
C. Hart, late of this city, aged 55 years. 

At Fontainbleau, King Williamco., Va., on the 24th ult., in the 74th year of her 
age, Mrs. Elizabeth Aylett, daughter of the unrivalled orator, Patrick Henry. 

At New Peoria, Ill., Ausjin Chapman, Esq., lately from New York, on his roy 
from Iowa Tesritory, with a vew of removing thither. 

At St. Louis, on the 11th ult., Wm. Wellington, aged 25 years. 
| At Halifax, N. 8., on the 25th Sept., in the 100th year of his age, the Hon 
| Sampson Salter Blowers, formerly and for many years Chief Justice and President 

of the Council of the province of Nova Scotia. He was a native of Massachusetts, 
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